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Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


Why does Mellin’s Food hold such 


e «prominent place in infant feeding e 


Because it is used with fresh milk—a scientifically correct basis for 


bottle feeding. 
Because it acts upon the casein of milk, making the curd flaky. soft 
and easily digested, 


Because it favorably influences the digestibility of the cream of milk. 


Because it adds carbohydrates in the highly vassimilable form = of 


maltose and dextrins. 
Because it adds mineral matter in a form readily utilized for the 
development of bones and teeth. 


Because by its use infants thrive and mothers find contentment 


as they record the satisfactory progress of their babies. 





_ 1Gr 
Mellin’s Especially suitable Mellin’s 
Food when it becomes time to wean Food 
Biscuits the baby from the bottle Biscuits 


f sample box sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE STORMY MARCH is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 

1 hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies —Bryant. 
POLISHED BRASS will pass upon more people 
than rough gold.—Chesterfield. 


ON MARCH 3, 1847, was born Alexander Graham 
Bell, inventor of the telephone, and an early teacher 
of the deaf. It would be hard to practice medicine 
without his invention. 


THE WISEST PSYCHOLOGY will never replace 
quinine and mercury in the cure of certain diseases, 


nor can it obviate the necessity of operative pro- 
cedure for a perforated appendix.—C. F. Martin. 
IN ALL THINGS relating to disease credulity 


remains a permanent fact uninfluenced by civitiza- 
tion or education.—Sir William Osler. 


ANYWAY, none of the eleven specialists of King 
George tied a bag of asafetida round his neck. 


WOMEN are more credulous than men, but the 
sucker crop among the latter never shows a 
shortage. 


THE WORLD is never drab or dark to him who's 
found a place to park. 


FRANZ JOSEPH GALL was born, March 9, 1758. 
He made notable investigations regarding the brain 
and the spine but was also father of phrenology, 
one of the strangest pseudoscientific notions that 
ever interfered with the progress of medicine. 


ON MARCH 10, 1628, Marcello Malpighi, founder 
of modern histology, study of the cells of the body, 
and actually first to announce circulation of the 
blood in the capillary vessels, was born in Italy. 


ON MARCH (1, 1818, Henry Bigelow, leading sur- 
geon of New England during his lifetime, was born 
in Boston. He was first to excise the hip joint and 
was a pioneer in removal of bladder stone without 
operation. 


SOME MEN are born great—others hold thirteen 
trumps in a bridge game. 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, English chemist and clergy- 
man, celebrated as the discoverer of oxygen, was 
born March 13, 1733. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE commented somewhat 
pungently upon the frequent, rather sentimental 
statement that nurses are “born, not made,"’ and 
insisted that no woman is a born nurse. 

—David Edsall. 


NOW !S THE TIME you can relax, after you've 


paid your income tax. 


It's April! 
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JOSEPH LISTER, renowned for his work on the 
development of clean surgery, published his first 
paper on the method, March 16, 1867. 


THIS NIGHT, my Lady Wood died of the smallpox, 
and is much lamented among the great persons for 
a good-natured woman and a good wife.—Diary of 
Samuel Pepys, March 17, 1665. 


PNEUMONIA begins with a slight cold and ends— 
not infrequently—with an obituary notice. 


NO ONE WOULD EVER THINK it either wise or 
right to deceive a child. No more is it ever right 
or wise treatment of the childish aged to deceive 
them.—Alired Worcester. 


HALF THE PLEASURE of dying is going to be 
spoiled if any ignorant medium who wants to ask 
advice can call us up for a fifty cent fee. 


WHO REMEMBERS WHEN you had t’ take twenty 
bottles o’ medicine t’ git your picture in the paper. 
—Abe Martin. 


A DIALOGUE between two infants in the womb 

concerning the state of this world might hand- 

somely illustrate our ignorance of the next. 
—Sir Thomas Browne. 


IT IS QUITE EASY for stupid people to be happy: 
they believe in fables, and they trot on in a beaten 
track like a horse on a tramway.—Ouida. 


SLEEVES ARE SO TIGHT one can't bend the 
elbow, but those old elbow-bending days are gone 
forever. 


ONE MAN, choosing a proper juncture leaps into 
a gulf, from thence proceeds a hero, and is called 
the Saver of his country; another achieves the 
Same enterprise, but unluckily timing it, has left 
the brand of madness fixed as a reproach upon his 
memory.—Jonathan Swift. 


A CLASSICAL SCHOLAR is a man who figures 
out that an optimist is an eye doctor and a pessi- 
mist a foot doctor. 


WILHELM KONRAD ROENTGEN, German physi- 
cist, discoverer of the use of the x-ray, was born, 
March 27, 1845, and died in 1923. 


“A CURIOUS AND CYNICAL WORLD." says the 
Los Angeles Herald, ‘‘would like to hear from 
Mrs. Voronoff.”’ 


ACCORDING TO THE FASHION NOTES, pants 
will be worn longer this year. We know one pair 
that’s going to be worn at least a year longer. 


HOW MUCH SOEVER you may study science, 
when you do not act wisely you are ignorant. 
—The Gulistan. 


A GUST OF WIND, a bit of rain; 
The rattling of a window pane; 
And then the sun shines out again. 
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Samuel 


Adams 
Cohen 


66 QO THE phy- 
sician belongs 
the care of con- 
valescence no less 

the care of acute dis- 

So said the French phy- 
sician Widard-Dupin in 1844. Today 
that pronouncement is just as pertinent as 
it was eighty-five years ago. Throughout the 
child’s convalescence the guidance and counsel 
of the physician are indispensable. Failure to 
realize the critical importance of this period has 
been responsible for innumerable disastrous 
consequences. 

Consider the situation that arises after the 
first tokens of improvement of a sick child. 
The physician begins to make his visits less 
often, and frequently at a hint from the parents 
he discontinues his calls altogether. The care 
that the sick child has been receiving gradually 
gives way to carelessness and indifference to his 
physical limitations. It is taken for granted 
that a complete recovery is assured. The 
family, relieved of its anxiety, relaxes vigilance. 
Whereas during the child’s illness visitors, toys 
and various privileges were taboo because of 
their excessive tax on the child’s energy, now 
the family, trying to compensate for the restric- 
lions imposed on the child during the illness, 
gives him attention and privileges so over- 
Wiielming as to strain his mental and physical 
mechanism. 


than 
ease.” 


Too Much Expected of Convalescent 


ith the subsidence of fever and pain, the 
cl d forthwith is expected to be himself again. 
Il, must again recite his favorite pieces, repeat 
hi cute sayings, be enthusiastic about his toys, 
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Convalescen a. /) / | 









A pleasant way of 
reducing the ex 
penditure of _ the 
child's energy afler 
an illness is lo en- 
courage the use of a 
typewriler, paints, 
puzzles, cardboard 
games, basket-mak- 
ing or any similiar 
light recreation, 


and, of course, must 
return to his former diet 
with the customary appe- 
tite. In other words, it is 
expected that, regardless of his 
weakened constitution, the child 
will immediately resume his former 
routine rather than come back to it gradually. 
The incipience of convalescence serves as an 
incentive for the advent of various well-mean- 
ing relatives and visitors whose presence does 
much ‘to retard the child’s progress. These are 
the self-appointed reception and entertainment 
committees, whose particular joyful mission 
(their own joy, of course) is to force themselves 
on the child and make strenuous efforts to 
amuse him. Often the unfortunate child can 
find refuge only in sleep. 


Or He May Be Overindulged 


Of even greater potential danger during the 
child’s convalescence, however, are the rela- 
tions that sometimes develop between him and 
the family. In his daily routine the normal 
child is often given to actions that are inexpli- 
cable to adults. How exaggerated then is this 
manifestation during the convalescent period, 
when the child, in a weakened physical condi- 
tion and not knowing his own desires, inclines 
to restlessness and irritability. At the same 
time the family, abnormally responsive to the 
child’s every request or even mere indication 
of desire, indulges him to an unwarranted 
degree. 

As a result, the convalescent child in many 
instances takes advantage of the situation. He 
enjoys the sensation of holding the center of the 
stage. For perhaps the first time in his life he 
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senses his importance, and thereupon takes 
charge of all he surveys. His enthusiasm for 
doing things or for having things done gets the 
better of him. With the guidance and advice 
of the physician lacking and with the family 
sager to gratify his every desire, the convales- 
cent child presents a pretty picture of mis- 
management. Thus is the path of convalescence 
obstructed by well-meaning misguidance. 

For themselves adults regard the period of 
convalescence an essential step to re- 
covery, yet, paradoxically, they fail 
to recognize the same necessity 


in the case of the child. 
From the time the sick 
child shows improve- 


ment until he regains 
normal health, there is 
a definite gap that 
must be filled. 
During this period 
the system en- 
deavors to recu- 
perate from its 
loss of vitality, to 
regenerate tissues 
and to store up a 
reserve for future 
exigencies. 

The fact that a 
child has one disease 
after another or that 
he has several so-called 
relapses probably indi- 
cates that there has not 
been sufficient time for him 
fully to recover from his previ- 
ous illness. Moreover, because 
of his weakened state, the child 
may be more receptive to dis- 
»ases and may lack the neces- 
sary resistance to withstand 
their onslaughts. The familiar story that “my 
child has n t been the same since his last 
illness” generally implies that he has had 
improper and misguided convalescent care. 











Child Unaware of Physical Limitations 


With the adult, economic pressure may 
justify haste in convalescence, and, even with 
the housewife, proper convalescent care and 
attention are at the risk of health often sacri- 
ficed to the immediate demands of household 
duties and children. Adults generally are 
aware of their physical limitations and can 
moderate their expenditure of energy by avoid- 
ing undue strain or fatigue during this period. 
The child, however, is always extravagant with 
his energy; he cannot realize that the conva- 
lescent period is one of conservation of energy 
rather than of expenditure. Parents must 
always bear in mind that a growing child should 



















Only by complete rest do all the 

lissues receive the maximum oppor- 

lunily to recover fully froma recent 
illness. 
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have an additional supply of vitality for ‘he 
growth and development of new tissues. 

The exhaustion that generally follows inilu- 
enza, pneumonia or any general infection 
challenges all the art and science a physician 
can command. Proper attention can greatly 
reduce—and often prevent altogether—compli- 
cations of diseases such as measles, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever and whooping cough. It is not 
generally recognized that organic heart disease 

may develop a year or more after the 
child is supposedly cured of chorea 
or rheumatic fever. 
Carelessness and improper 
treatment during conya- 
lescence are frequently 
responsible for a_ re- 
awakening of latent 
chronic infection, 
During many a 

period of im- 

proper convya- 

lescence from onc 
disease there has 
been witnessed 
the reactivation, 
with alarming 
symptoms, of ap- 
parently unrelated 
diseases such as tu- 
berculosis, kidney 
disease or sinus infec- 
tion, which had _ been 
arrested or supposedly 














cured years before. It is a 
knowledge of the possible 


ramifications of these facts 
that compels the physician tc 
urge a greater concern for the 
convalescence of the child. 

However mild an illness, it 
inflicts damage on all the tis- 
sues and organs of the body and continues 
to do damage to some tissues even after 
the child seems well. Since some tissues are 
impaired more than others and some are more 
sensitive to damage than others, it is evident 
that there will be varying periods for regen- 
eration and repairment of the different tissues. 
Some tissues, because of their distinctive com- 
position, are retarded in their regenerative and 
recuperative processes. It is not an uncommon 
experience for a physician to be called to 
examine a child who walks unsteadily or who 
perhaps is unable to walk at all after an 
abbreviated convalescence from an acute ill- 
ness. In such instances an additional week in 
bed often effects seemingly miraculous cures, 
simply because it gives the child time to recoup 
sufficient strength for his legs, which have 
become too weak to support his body «nd 
simply give way under its weight. 
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\Vhat, then, constitutes proper treatment for 
the convalescent child? Convalescence usually 
js more variable and uncertain than is an acute 
illness. Measles, for instance, with its respira- 
tory symptoms, early rise of temperature, and 
fall of temperature with the appearance of the 
rash, almost invariably runs true to form. 
Convalescence from measles, on the other hand, 
is peculiar to each individual, and treatment 
will vary accordingly. During convalescence, 
the child rather than the disease should be 
treated. 


Rest Is All-Important 


In the general care of every convalescent child 
rest is all-important. Only by complete rest do 
all the tissues receive the maximum opportunity 
to recover fully from the recent illness. Com- 
plete rest, mental as well as physical, permits of 
a minimum expenditure of energy and a maxi- 
mum possibility for the accumulation of energy. 
These periods of rest may be reduced gradually; 
for instance, a child may rest in naps of from 
ten to twenty minutes every hour or may nap 
one hour in every three. During the intervals, 
reading and story-telling may help break the 
monotony, and at the same time will be con- 
ducive to rest. 

A profitable and pleasant means of continuing 
the rest periods, or at least reducing the expend- 
iture of the child’s energy, is to encourage the 
use of a typewriter, painting utensils, cardboard 
games, basket-making or any similar light recre- 
ation. Rest periods need not be enforced in 
bed. A comfortable armchair or any support 
that allows for complete relaxation usually 
sullices. 

Thereafter, depending on the progress of the 
child, gardening or some light form of exercise, 
such as walking, may be undertaken. Gradu- 
ated exercises and pleasant exercises, such as 
dancing, which call for play, can be profitably 
used to improve the vigor of the child. What- 
ever the exercise or task, it is important that the 
child’s constitution be gradually accustomed to 
increasingly greater efforts. 

Next to rest, diet is the most important factor 
in convalescence. The physician is best quali- 
fied to outline the diet. For example, contrary 
fo popular belief and almost universal prac- 
lice, fatty foods are not desirable at the begin- 
ning of convalescence. As a matter of fact, 
the diet should consist principally of carbo- 
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hydrate foods, which are well tolerated by the 
digestive organs. 

In addition to food and rest, other therapeutic 
agents too often neglected include massage and 
passive exercise which, if not overdone, help to 
improve the muscle tone and do much to refresh 
the child. Warm baths, sometimes followed by 
a cold water splash, are mild tonics. 

Two invaluable restoratives of health, which 
are frequently overlooked, are fresh or open 
air and sunlight. Judiciously used, their bene- 
fits cannot be overemphasized. If the child 
must be confined indoors, there should be ade- 
quate ventilation. 

The question of clothing, too, should re- 
ceive careful attention during the convalescent 
period. With few exceptions the clothing 
should be of light wool or part wool material 
and should allow for freedom of motion. To 
overclothe the child and thus hinder his breath- 
ing or restrain his muscular activity, is harm- 
ful. New or pleasantly colored clothing is 
frequently a source of pride and joy to an 
otherwise discouraged child and will contribute 
much to his general improvement. 

Of great importance during the period of 
recovery is a wholesome atmosphere. Good 
cheer, an ideal tonic, is a natural stimulant to 
the physical and nervous systems. Flattery and 
applause are also effective stimulants. The 
more cheerful the environment the better the 
progress. 

Avoidance of Fatigue Is Vital 

The avoidance of fatigue in convalescence is 
vital. Fatigue is sometimes manifested by a 
failing appetite, irritability, poor sleep and 
exhaustion. The appearance of these signs and 
symptoms should be the signal for an immediate 
curtailment of activities, even to the extent of 
complete rest. In some instances, however, this 
fatigue is merely superficial, and a change of 
scenery or environment, or even of personnel, 
will be beneficial. 

Patience is a virtue, and it is much more so 
during convalescence, which is at times monoto- 
nous, boring and tiring. Frequently, because 
progress seems too slow, discouragement results, 
and there is an inclination to throw caution to 
the winds. In these instances the comforting 
reassurance and skill of a physician are neces- 
sary to guide the child over the road leading 
from convalescence back to health. 
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[TFADACHE 


By. 
Francis W. Dalfrey, 


Sufferers from habitual headache are handicapped in their satis- 
faction in life and in their industrial efficiency. 


EKADACHE is one of the commonest of 
human complaints. The few fortunate 
ones who are able to say that they do 
not know what it is to have a headache 

are exceptions to the general run of humanity. 
Nearly every one at some time has had head- 
ache in connection with some temporary illness, 
and most persons have had the symptom a 
suflicient number of times to be thoroughly 
familiar with it. It must in fact be regarded 
as a natural or usual reaction in response to 
abnormal bodily conditions of wide variety. 


What Causes That Painful Sensation? 


The symptom of headache is practically the 
same no matter which one of many causes may 
have produced it. Many persons have head- 
aches that are clearly the result of different 
causes on different occasions, but the quality of 
the discomfort is always recognizably the same, 
except for variations in intensity and exact 
location. Thus there is reason to suppose that 
the unpleasant sensation in the head must be the 
result of some fairly uniform abnormal reaction 
within the body. 

Unfortunately the exact mechanism by which 
headache is produced, is. still unestablished. 
Scientific evidence as to what changes take place 
in our physiologic processes when we have 
headache is extremely meager and is limited to 
a few facts which furnish hints but offer no 
conclusive proof. It is known that in certain 
headache-producing diseases the pressure of the 
cerebrospinal fluid, which surrounds the brain 
and spinal cord, is increased. But, on the other 


hand, when some of this spinal fluid is with- 
drawn, by means of the procedure known as 
lumbar puncture, from persons in whom head- 
ache has not previously been present, headache 
is apt to result. 

These two facts, and also others, taken in 
combination lend plausibility to the suggestion 
that changes of circulation in the blood vessels 
from which this cerebrospinal fluid is derived 
may be connected with the sensation of head- 
ache. The whole matter, however, is so difli- 
cult to test scientifically that the mechanism by 
which headache is produced is best regarded as 
a still unsolved problem. 

Headaches in general may be divided into 
four classes, as follows: (1) symptomatic head- 
ache, occurring as a symptom of bodily disease; 
(2) habitual, or recurrent, headache; (3) neu- 
ralgic headache, which in the strict sense is not 
really headache but neuralgia or pain in a 
nerve, and (4) migraine, or “sick headache.” 


Symptomatic Headache 


The headache that develops in connection 
with definite illnesses is usually only one among 
several symptoms of an abnormal bodily condi- 
tion. To this class belong the headaches that 
most of us have on the infrequent occasions of 
temporary indispositions. Among the types of 
bodily disorder in which headache of this sort 
occurs are the following: 

1. The onset of infections or diseases of any 
sort in which there is fever causes headache. 
While the’ headache and the fever are nol 
always in proportion to each other, the sym)- 
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emotional 
quarrels, 
many 


Violent 
especially 
occasions of 


tom of headache is nearly as common in the 
early stages of infection as increase in bodily 
temperature. 

2. Poisoning of many kinds gives headaches. 
A typical and familiar example is the headache 
following intoxication from drinking impure 
alcoholic liquor. Certain drugs may cause 
headache while other drugs have the opposite 
effect of relieving headache. 

3. Diseases of almost any of the vital organs 
and systems of the body may have headache 
among their symptoms. Heart disease, dis- 
orders of the stomach and intestines, especially 
those of the functional variety, and pelvic dis- 
orders of women are frequently associated with 
headache. 


More Severe Headaches 


|. More severe and intractable, and of more 
serious significance, are the headaches that 
accompany diseases of the kidneys. The pres- 
ence or the absence of kidney disease as a cause 
is readily determined by medical examination. 
». The most intense headaches known to 
iiedical practice are those that accompany 
\urnor of the brain. But fortunately these form 
only a small fraction of 1 per cent of the many 
Cises of headache, and, moreover, the head- 
ues due to this cause have other character- 
isics that serve to distinguish them from 
© dinary headaches. 
he significance and the treatment of these 
Ss. iptomatic headaches depend on the disease 
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figuring as the cause. A physician in studying 
a case of headache will consider a much more 
numerous list of particular possibilities than is 
indicated by these general headings. In his 
investigation he may sometimes be aided by 
special characteristics of the headache in ques- 
tion, as, for instance, the time of day and 
other circumstances of its occurrence. 
But to a greater extent he will rely on 
inquiry as to accompanying symptoms, 
on physical examination and on labora- 
tory tests for particular diseases. If a 
thoroughly conducted investigation fails 
to reveal definite bodily abnormalities as 
the cause, the case cannot be regarded 
as one of symptomatic headache but 
must be transferred to the class next to 
be described. 


Habitual or Recurrent Headache 


Apart from headaches that occur only 
in connection with definite bodily dis- 
orders many persons have headaches 
that are not associated with any under- 
lying disease that can be_ identified. 
With many persons these are of frequent 


episodes, 7 
are the occurrence and may even be practically 
attacks. continuous. In most cases of this type 


the intensity is not extreme, the patient 
seldom being forced to abandon his daily duties 
even when the symptom is at its worst; but 
sufferers of this type are definitely handicapped 
both in their satisfaction in life and in their 
industrial efficiency. 

Habitual headache of this sort seems to 
depend, at least in part, on a constitutional 
tendency of the individual by which he is ren- 
dered abnormally susceptible to headache from 
relatively slight causes that would not produce 
headaches in other persons. This tendency is 
in many instances inherited, prevailing in cer- 
tain families, and it is closely analogous to the 
tendency toward nervous exhaustion and other 
psychoneurotic traits with which it may be 
associated. In many cases, therefore, the per- 
son so predisposed to headache is one who must 
recognize that his natural endurance or resis- 
tance is less than that of others and _ there- 
fore that he must resign himself to certain 
restrictions. 

Fatigue of Nervous System 

Many such headaches come under the general 
heading of fatigue of the nervous system. Often 
the headache can be traced directly to hard 
work, especially that involving close mental 
concentration. Eyestrain may be a factor in 
this, especially if defective vision adds to the 
effort in using the eyes; but it is not only those 
with eye defects who have eyestrain, for abnor- 
mal use of entirely normal eyes is also produc- 
tive of eyestrain and headaches. Worry and 
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agitation are still more prone to cause headache 
than is straightforward work not involving 
uncertainties. Violent emotional episodes, espe- 
cially quarrels, are the occasion of many attacks. 
Persons with increased susceptibility to head- 
ache develop this symptom more intensely and 
more readily as the result of the same influences 
that cause symptomatic headache in any one. 
Exposure to heat, especially in the sun, is often 
a precipitating factor, and it is a recognized 
fact that symptoms due to heat, when they have 
once occurred, render a person permanently 
liable to them. Loud noises, and continuous 
noise and confusion, may produce headache of 
the exhaustive type. Close atmosphere and 
odors, the so-called “crowd poison,” are some- 
times to be considered. While normal persons 
attend theaters and public gatherings with 
impunity, certain oversusceptible ones have to 
avoid them because of the headaches that result. 
Thus in tracing the cause of repeated head- 
aches it is necessary to form an estimate of the 
constitutional equipment of the individual, his 
habits of mind and emotion, together with the 
circumstances that play upon them, and also of 
his physical condition and external environ- 
ment that may act as precipitating causes of 
headache because of his oversusceptibility. 


Neuralgic Headache 


In more than a few instances, the complaint 
of recurrent headache is found to be the accom- 
paniment of a disturbed state of the mind and 
emotions of the sort that investigators of men- 
tal hygiene trace to psychologic conflicts taking 
place beneath the level of consciousness. While 
the existence of such disturbances is usually 
obvious, in other cases they may be so concealed 
beneath a calm exterior as to escape detection. 
Whenever there are suggestions that the head- 
aches may be caused by stresses and strains in 
the emotional sphere there is advantage in con- 
sulting a neurologist. 

It is only in such a general description as this 
that neuralgic headache may be 
included, for the quality of the 
pain is distinctly different from the 
duller and more widely distributed 
discomfort of true headache. Never- 
theless, neuralgias of the head may 
so diffuse themselves as to cause 
confusion as to their true nature. 
Neuralgias of the face and head are 
often the result of some local abnor- 
mality in the region of the nerve 
involved. Unerupted wisdom teeth 
and other dental disorders may 
cause neuralgia in which the pain 
is referred to some region far dis- 
tant from the tooth that has caused 
it. Disease of the nasal sinuses acts 
in a similar manner. Neuralgic 


Close atmosphere and odors, 
sometimes bring on headache. 
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pains of the back of the head may be con- 
nected with disorders of joints between he 
skull and the upper vertebrae. Neuralgias in 
youth are usually traceable to some such incit- 
ing cause. Those occurring in older people are 
often obscure in origin and, if severe, may 


require operations to destroy nerves. 
Migraine 


Migraine, or “sick headache,” may be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary headaches although 
it has much in common with the habitual or 
recurrent type. Migraine is characterized by 
the following facts: 

1. It occurs in well defined and _ violent 
attacks at more or less periodic intervals. 

2. It is typically confined to one side of the 
head, a characteristic that has led to the term 
“hemicrania.” 

3. The attack commonly culminates in vomit- 
ing. 

4. In many cases there is pronounced tempo- 
rary disturbance of vision, and examination of 
the interior of the eye with the ophthalmoscope 
shows temporary abnormalities of the blood 
vessels of the retina, from which fact it is sug- 
gested that a similar disturbance of circulation 
may take place within the skull. 

The disease stands by itself as a disorder of 
the nervous system of unknown cause and 
nature. It has a pronounced familial tendency 
and occurs predominantly in women, beginning 
in childhood or youth. The attacks continue 
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with variable frequency through middle life 
until they commonly cease at about the age 
of 50. 

in treatment, while certain measures exist 
that offer some degree of relief during the 
altacks, the chief effort is to establish a well 
revulated mode of life. When this is done, the 
attacks become less frequent and less severe, 
even though they may not be abolished. 


Treatment for Headache 


Acute headaches developing in persons not 
ordinarily subject to them must be taken as 
warning that something is wrong. Unless there 
is an obvious cause that is no longer operative, 
as in headaches after intoxication, and espe- 
cially if the headache is accompanied by other 
symptoms of illness, a physician should be 
called. The physician’s first endeavor will be 
to determine the nature of the condition that 
has been brought to attention by the appearance 
of headache as its presenting symptom. In 
some few cases he will recognize the presence of 
serious disease, such as meningitis or nephri- 
lis, in urgent need of special treatment. While 
in most cases he will be able to say that there 
is no reason for alarm, his opinion is to be 
valued as insurance against danger. 

For relief of the discomfort, cold applications 
to the forehead are usually made, either by an 
ice cap or by cloths wrung out in ice water; 
and a hot foot bath is of some value. Most per- 
sons with headache prefer to lie down, and 
some gain a certain degree of comfort by lying 
face downward with the forehead pressing 
against a firm pillow. In exceptional cases, 
however, the headache is less intense if the 
patient sits erect. Most patients prefer to be 
alone in a quiet, darkened room. On the other 
hand, some headaches of less intensity seem to 
be benefited by diverting conversation, or “talk- 
ing them off.” 


Getting at the Cause 


‘or headaches of marked intensity physicians 
usually prescribe one of the numerous coal tar 
derivatives. The innumerable headache prepa- 
rations sold under trade names are variations 
on such formulas, usually with acetanilid as the 
principal ingredient. These have considerable 
ower to diminish headache but are open to 
objection that occasional persons have 
‘arming symptoms of collapse even from small 
‘oses, because of personal idiosyncrasy. There- 
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fore they are drugs not to be used indiscrimi- 
nately. 

In cases of repeated headache, there is less 
to be said about treatment of the individual 
attack than about measures to render the 
attacks less frequent and less severe. All per- 
sons who suffer repeatedly from headaches 
should have their general condition thoroughly 
investigated by a physician to find if there is 
underlying chronic disease. If such disease is 
found it will require treatment; if no under- 
lying disease can be detected the symptom of 
headache may be regarded as not involving 
danger for the future but only as a source of 
discomfort. Usually, it must be considered the 
result of a constitutional predisposition because 
of which a variety of predisposing factors are 
able to produce their effect. 

In persons with this predisposition it is proba- 
ble that headaches on different occasions may 
be due to different predisposing causes. The 
circumstances of the day before the appear- 
ance of headache should be analyzed, and often 
it will be found that some influence or set of 
influences has been active on each day pre- 
ceding headache. A simple illustration is a 
case of headache occurring every Sunday in a 
person whose habit it was to attend moving 
pictures every Saturday night. 

Most persons with habitual headache must 
resign themselves to certain limitations of their 
mode of life; not only must the precipitating 
factors be avoided but also as a rule the phys- 
ical and, still more, the mental life is best modi- 
fied in the direction of calmness and regularity. 


Repeated Use of Headache Powders Bad 


Warning must be given against repeated use 
of headache powders taken without medical 
direction. Overdosage with some of these may 
cause serious poisoning. With many persons it 
becomes a habit to take some of these prepa- 
rations on every slight excuse and, while often 
no physical harm is done, the practice tends to 


favor overattention to symptoms and exag- 
gerated belief in supposed invalidism. More- 
over, there are certain instances of actual 


addiction to some of these drugs. They should 
be used infrequently and for unusual needs. 

Most sufferers from repeated headache must 
not expect immediate and complete relief 
through any method of treatment, but in most 
cases, by proper treatment, a gradual sub- 
sidence may be attained. 
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“Two Boys,” by 
Frank W. Ben- 
son.—Courlesy 
of Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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OUNG folk and children fall prey to 

many diseases for lack of enough hours 

spent in the sun. Apparently, in spite of 

the exhortations of physicians and health 
workers, parents are slow to learn that youth 
must live in the light. The children of the poor 
are not the only ones depleted for lack of sunny 
days, for the youngsters of the well-to-do are 
often woefully deprived of the outdoor benefits 
that they need. 

Many children live for the convenience of 
their parents rather than for their own good. 
Naturally they follow father wherever his pro- 
fession or business takes him, and father and 
mother are too preoccupied or too ignorant of 
hygiene to realize that their children are not 
vetting the necessary outdoor pleasure and 
profit. 

The City-Apartment Child 

City-apartment children often do not get in 
contact with the green grass of good mother 
earth; in many parks play on the grass is for- 
bidden. But perhaps the city child does not 
set even the limited outdoor life that the park 
affords, if his parents are too busy to go out 
with him and are indifferent as to whether the 


child has a substitute escort into the fresh air. 
City children must frequently sleep in rooms 
that admit no sunlight. It pays to search for 
sunshiny rooms for growing children. 

How often we see mothers dragging their 
children from one department store to another, 
through dense crowds and heat. It is no exag- 
geration to say that children suffer tortures in 
these maternal raids upon overheated depart- 
ment stores amid the throngs of taller people 
who shut out the air from the struggling child. 


The Child Motor Tourist 


Nor is it enough to pack a child in an aulo- 
mobile and rush about with him for long dis- 
tances night and day. Many children of today 
are auto-tired and are longing to sprawl bliss- 
fully on the green turf, to play and to work close 
to the ground. Pathetic was the joy of a little 
boy at leaving the family motor car to play in 
the lush grass of the farm where I stayed last 
summer. “He hates the car,” said his parents. 
“it seems to make him nervous and almost to 
terrify him,” but they showed no intention of 
changing their plans to suit the child’s taste. 

Two women tourists fashionably rouged and 
dressed came to the same farm; one of them 
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had her little girl with her. They had spent 
their days and many night hours on the road; 
apparently the child had lived, eaten and slept, 
for the most part, in the automobile. She was 
a thin, nervous, rather bold little creature. 
How desperately she needed a simple, normal 
life of play in the sunshine and long hours of 
quiet sleep in bed. 

Even in rural sections where Nature has done 
so much for health, tuberculosis and anemia 
are by no means unknown among the young. 
Dank, dark old houses are frequently so closely 
surrounded by tall trees that the sun has no 
chance to get at the rooms. In these days of 
enlightenment on the subject of tree-crowding, 
country dwellers should know the unwholesome 
effect of too much shade. 

Young girls between 15 and the early twenties 
suffer frequently from lack of sunshine and out- 
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was staying. She was thin to the point of emaci 
ation. She ate little and without zest, although 
the food was excellent. She was one of the most 
reliable workers at the oflice, we were told, but 
her health was failing. In spite of oflice fatigue 
she was accustomed to dance with her fiance 
several nights a week until the wee small hours. 
As for food, from reports it seems that she ate 
even less in the city than she did on the farm, 
which must have been next to nothing. This 
girl is typical of a good many young women 
who work hard and live unhygienically. 

School girls sometimes suffer from lack of 
outdoor life. In other cases they have too much 
violent exercise in athletic contests and not 
enough happy care-free hours in the sunshine. 
It is better for children and youth to enjoy sun- 
shine spontaneously rather than as a forced 
cure or in the exertion of a too violent phys- 





























George Bellows’ painting “Up the Hudson” 


door life. In spite of all that medical science 
ries to do for the health of young folk, the 


nortality among teen-age girls is great. Lack 
{ nourishing food, long office hours, late 


‘ances, too much dieting, insufficient clothing 
ind school worries are among the causes that 
Jeplete their ranks. 

Last summer a young girl from a city office 
‘pent two weeks in the rural home in which I 
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letropolitan Muse 


gives the feeling of outdoor life in the city. 


ical contest. In the paintings here reproduced 
we see this care-free, spontaneous enjoyment of 
the sunlight by the young. 

Children need the society of others of their 
age in vivacious outdoor enjoyment. It is all 
very well for a child to have a capacity for 
amusing himself; but, in order to grow nor- 
mally, he must develop socially in jolly outdoor 
occupations with others of his sort. In the 
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painting “Two Boys” we see the life of happy 
children in the sun portrayed by Frank W. 
Benson. 

This artist knows healthy boyhood. The two 
fine youngsters with the family dog make us 
long to race with them down the sunny hillside 
to the water’s edge. The boys are sturdy, self- 
respecting American types, and the painting 
breathes the exhilaration of childhood enjoying 
spontaneous play in the open. There are fair- 
weather clouds in the blue sky, the tossing of 
blue waters in the distance, the mingled warmth 
and coolness of stiff breeze and summer sun 
which puts life into young bodies. ' 


Benson as a Painter of Sunshine 


Frank Benson is a famous American painter 
of sunshine. He is known for the healthy 
women and children whom he puts on canvas 
in active enjoyment of fresh breezes and bright, 
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are beating a lively tempo. The girls are whole- 
some, normal illustrations of what care-free 
outdoor life on the shore does for youth. Theirs 
is not the beach life of the smart set on parade, 
but the simple gaiety of unaffected young folk 
unconscious of an audience, surrendering to the 
joys of sun, waves and wind. 


Winslow Homer Had Passion for Outdoors 


We are told that Winslow Homer, the painter 
of “High Tide,” had a passion for the outdoors 
that began in boyhood. This passion character- 
ized his entire life. As a mature man he lived 
in Maine amid mighty forests close to the sea 
which he adored. He also loved the tropical 
beauty of Florida, Cuba and the Bahamas, 
where he went again and again, and he entered 
into the mountain life of the Adirondacks, 
which he knew well. He has given us marvel- 
ous paintings of brilliant sunlight on waves and 





























Sorolla was a lover of the sun. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Sunlight permeates sky and water in his magnificent painting 


“The Swimmers.” 


sunny days. He is a master in portraying 
quivering light in a high key, which suggests 
human vitality. Paintings by him may be seen 
in our best American galleries—in Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Washington and New York 
City. 

In the painting “High Tide” by Winslow 
Homer, three active young girls and a little dog 
enjoy a sunny beach where blue-green waves 


shore, of adventure in canoes and ships, of sim- 
ple toilers in the open air. This American }s 
one of the world’s foremost painters of the glor) 
of outdoor life. 

Of all painters probably Sorolla y Bastida of 
Spain is the one most closely associated wil!) 
sunlight. He is the great lover of sunshine; 
his magnificent paintings are flooded with it; |! 
permeates sky and water, as in his picture “The 
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Swimmers.” The boys in this painting actively 
enjoy the health-giving rays of the sun. They 
vibrate with the jollity of youth, saved from 
mental and physical decline by life-giving solar 
rays. 

Sorolla, lover of the sun, was born in 
Valencia, Spain. Fame came to him when he 
began painting what he loved best—outdoor 
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of human participation in Nature’s life and 
brightness. 

So we see that artists, as well as medical 
advisers, try to interest the young in the search 
for sunshine. By their exhilarating paintings 
they awaken the longing for a spontaneous 
enjoyment of the bracing outdoors. They por- 
tray so vividly the happy effects of sunlight on 

















Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“High Tide” by Winslow Homer, who is one of the world’s foremost painters of the glory of 
outdoor life. 


scenes in glowing light—children at play, fisher- 
folk mending their nets, sailors beaching their 
boats. His best work seems created in sunlight, 
full of the joyous laughter of health. 

Even in the city we may find sunshine, grassy 
banks, river breezes. Some of our modern 
artists like to portray city sunshine. George 
Bellows’ painting “Up the Hudson” gives us the 
feeling of outdoor life in the city. The broad 
river under a brisk breeze suggests the joys of 
steamboat and motor boat excursions. The 
ferry boat landing invites city parents to go with 
their children across the river to the wooded 
slopes that the artist sketches so attractively. 
Nearly every city has a river, lake or harbor; it 
requires only a little effort and planning on the 
part of the city family to enjoy, at slight 
expense, rural surroundings or the fresh air of 
a water trip. 

George Bellows was an athletic outdoor type 
of man, fond of rushing winds and waves and 


human beings that they inspire parents and 
children to get into the open for active enjoy 
ment of Nature’s best gifts. 

In searching for sunshine, either for a perma- 
nent home or for a vacation, there is a wid 
latitude of choice. Some naturally prefer the 
mountains with their exhilarating elevation and 
imposing forests; others long for gently undu 
lating hills and sunny peaceful meadows. The 
ocean with its salty breezes and golden, sandy 
shores irresistibly attracts many children. A 
clear, fresh-water lake also has an appeal of its 
own. City families can by rapid transportation 
reach the outdoors for at least a half day’s out- 
ing. When families go to the country perma- 
nently or for a vacation, they may follow the 
sunshine in the sort of rural environment that 
most appeals to them. 

If a child in the family is ill from sunshine- 
starvation, the physician will decide what type 
of rural life will be best for him. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS in 


I luman Anatomy 


LESSON III 


The Muscles 


F ALL the char- 
acteristics of ani- 

mals, movement 

is the most strik- 

ing. It catches the atten- 
tion and the fancy. It is 
the most valued of all the 
powers of the human ani- 
mal. The movements of 
breathing and of the beat- 
ing heart sustain our lives; 
gestures and spoken words 
reveal to us the quality 
and character of our 
friends: these are move- 
ments. Nearly all our re- 
actions to other persons 
and to outside influ- 
ences are expressed in 
movement. It gives 
interest to life. It 
seems almost to be a 
measure of animal 
life, for a perfectly still 
animal is a dead one. 
Movement in animals is produced 
by muscle tissue. It is a curious tis- 
sue existing only in the animal king- 
dom. The way in which it produces 
movement is not yet fully under- 
stood, but it is different from the way 
in which movement is produced in 
plants or in machines. Plants show 
considerable movement of a_ kind, 
and the great Darwin wrote a book 
about it. The stalks of leaves and 
flowers become more turgid with 
water on one side than on the other 
and so they bend slowly. In machines 
expanding steam and exploding gaso- 
line shove on pistons. Our muscles 
pull. In some strange way each can 
contract lengthwise more than half 
its length; by pulling on the things to 


























By 


B. C. H. Harvey 


which it is attached, the 
muscle does all its work. 
It expands sidewise just 
as much as it contracts 
lengthwise, and so does 
not get smaller when it 
contracts but merely 
changes its shape. Noth- 
ing else is known _ that 
works like it; mechanical 
engineers have something 
to learn from muscle 
tissue. 

Besides doing all the 
mechanical work, muscles 
produce practically all the 
heat of the body. While 
changing their form 
and pulling they 
give off heat. Their 
activity is not lim- 
ited to movement, 
for the maintenance 
of any posture even 
without movement 
requires a consider- 
able amount of work by muscle. It 
takes more muscle activity to main- 
tain a standing position than a re- 
cumbent position, and so more heat 
is produced when we are on our feet. 
That is why we must cover up when 
we lie down. 

Wherever movement is needed, 
there the muscle tissue exists: it is 
in the limbs, in the heart, in the 
intestines, in the blood vessels, in all 
parts of the interior of animals. It 
makes 50 per cent of the weight of 
an athlete and about 40 per cent of 
the weight of an ordinary man. It 
is attached to the skeleton, enclosing 
most bones, and it makes up a large 
part of the walls of viscera and blood 
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vessels. The word “muscle” is interesting; it 
means “littke mouse.” Some stone age hunter 
lapped a long muscle exposed in a living ani- 
mal and suddenly a wave ran along it like a 
scurrying mouse. He called that muscle a little 
mouse and the name stuck. Some muscles were 
once called lizards, for the wave flashed along 
them like a lizard on a stone wall. We still 
call a part of the biceps muscle lizard (lacertus), 
hut the others are all “litthe mouse” (muscle). 

An ordinary muscle like the biceps (fig. 11) 
has a big red middle part, 
called the body or belly, 
and much smaller white 
ends, called tendons. The 
biceps has two tendons at 
each end. The body of 
the muscle is the part 
that does the work. It is 
made up of bundles of 
fibers, more or less sepa- 
rated from one another 
by wrappings of connec- 
tive tissue. The arrange- 
ment appears more 
clearly in figure 12, 
which shows a cross sec- 
tion of a muscle. The 
tendon itself does no 
work. It passes over a 
joint and is attached by 
its end to bone. By 
means of its tendons this 
muscle pulls on bones at 
both ends. Tendons are 
the hands of the muscle 
by which it takes hold 
(fig. 11). 

All muscle tissue is 
made up of small units 
called fibers. These mus- 
cle fibers are our faith- 
ful servants. Each is 
ready to work for us with 
all its might for its whole 
lifetime of seventy years 
or more. Old fairy stories 
tell of djinns, or genii, 
who came at the call of 
the fortunate persons 
who could summon them 
and who did fabulous 
amounts of work. Most 
of us would like to have 
a few hundred willing 
and capable djinns work- 
ing at our bidding. We 
do have them, even if 
most of us are unaware 
of their existence. There 
is a vast army of muscle 
fibers, each of us having 
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more than four billion, which work only for us. 
They obey our commands with complete devo- 
tion. The truths of anatomy are often more 
marvelous than the fairy stories of imagination. 

In the body there are three kinds of muscle 
fibers: (1) long striped fibers (skeletal muscle), 
figure 13; (2) short striped fibers (heart mus- 
cle), figure 14, and (3) short plain fibers (intes 
tinal muscle), figure 15. The three kinds of 
fibers do not mix. Each is associated only with 
others of its own kind except when there is a 
slight overlapping at a few junction points. 

All our voluntary movements are produced by 
muscle tissue that is made of long striped fibers, 
as are a few involuntary movements also, such 
as coughing and sneezing. This type of fiber 
makes up by far the most of our muscles (696 
out of the 792 muscles in the body) and indeed 
all that are commonly called muscles. 

These fibers move our hands and feet, our 
tongues and our breathing apparatus. They are 
like long, fine threads, tapering at the ends and 
getting bigger in the middle. In length they 
vary from , inch to 6 inches, 3 inches being 
the average. They are too fine to be seen, for it 
takes 600 of them laid side by side to cover an 
inch. In a bit of muscle as large as the shaft of 
a large pin there are more than 400 fibers. 
Figure 16 shows a piece of one of them. 

Each fiber is striped transversely, 8,000 stripes 
to the inch, and each contains hundreds of still 
smaller fibrils running lengthwise. When seen 
separately these look like a telegram in Morse 
code .— .— .— . —.. The dashes are thick 
parts of the fibril, and the intervals are the thin 
parts. The dashes of all the fibrils are placed 
opposite one another and this makes the fiber 
look striped. 

There is a nerve for each fiber (fig. 17) and 
-ach is surrounded by delicate connective tissue 
supporting blood capillaries. The total length 
of all the long striped muscle fibers can easily 
be calculated. It is four billion multiplied by 
3 inches, which is about 189,000 miles. These 
fibers, if placed end to end, would go ten times 
round the earth in the latitude of Chicago. 

Single fibers have little strength. They are 
always associated in groups, a muscle being a 
group of fibers. It takes thousands of fibers to 
make even a small muscle. The biceps contains 
about 260,000. They are not all the same size, 
a few small fibers being scattered among their 
larger neighbors. There is evidence that the 
small ones contract nearly all the time and the 
larger ones only when we want them to, when 
we send a message from the brain asking them 
to work for us. By this arrangement there is 
some tension all the time, and consequently 
there is less slack to take up and our movements 
are less jerky. When a muscle fiber receives 
a message from the brain, it immediately con- 
tracts with all its might. 
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Fig. 11.—Mus- 
cles of the upper 
arm showing the 
biceps and its 
tendons. (From 
Toldt.) 





Fig. 12.—Section across one of the muscles of the 


thigh. 


Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 16 (left).—Piece 
of long striped fiber 
showing fibrils. Mag- 
nified about 650 times. 
(From Szymonowicz.) 


Fig. 17 (rightD.— 
Pieces of four long 
striped fibers with 
their nerves. Magni- 
fied 400 times. (From 
Poirier et Charpy.) 














Magnified 15 times. (From Toldt.) 


Fig. 14. (left). — 
Short striped 
muscle fibers 
from the heart. 
(From Poirier et 
Charpy.) 


Fig. 15 (right). 
—Plain muscle 
fiber from the 
intestine. 
(From Poirier 
et Charpy.) 
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\ movement is not always made with all the 
force we are capable of using. A piece of mus- 
cle 1 inch square can lift about 140 pounds, 
aud muscles can contract about half their length. 
\\ithin these limits we 
can put just as much 
or as little force as we 
choose into our move- 
ments: that is because 
we can call on just as 
many or as few fibers 
as we choose—now 100, 
now 1,000, now 100,000 

some from this mus- 
cle, some from that. 
\Ve can combine them 
in any way that we like. 
\Ve seldom ask all the 
libers of a big muscle to 
pull for us at the same 
lime; usually just a few 
of them are 
combined 
with a few 
from each of 
many other 
muscles. 

When a 
baseball 
pitcher stands on his feet 
and throws a ball from 
his hand, he uses parts of 
almost every muscle in 
the body—some in the 
legs and trunk to pro- 
duce and hold the de- 
sired position and others 
in the arms and hands 
to do the work. When 
le wants more force he 
calls on a few hundred 
ihousand more muscle 
‘ibers that he has not 
been using in pitching slower balls. Some of 

he extra force is furnished by arm muscles, 
ut much of it comes from legs and trunk. He 

as 696 muscles and each has many thousands 

fibers. He can combine any part of each with 
inv part of all the others. 

As the pitcher goes through the successive 
stages of his pitching motion, the parts and com- 
»inations change in progressive order: now he 
\vinds up—then the right leg muscles throw him 
suddenly forward with full foree—then the right 





Walter Johnson, 





















famous 

Hundreds of thousands of muscle fibers are 

brought into action in pitching a ball, and no 

two pitchers use the same combinations of 
muscle fibers. 
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shoulder muscles swing his right arm, ending 
with a final spasm of all the power of the 
pectorals as the arm muscles gripping the ball 
through their finger tendons make the throw. 
In curve, out curve or 
drop curve?—the arm 
muscles do it in the last 
tiny fragment of a sec 


ond. Then they stop 
suddenly. The pitcher 
has let go of the ball; 
it has just the right 


speed and just the right 


spin on it for 90 
feet away il 
curves 

over the 


inner cor- 
ner of the 
plate exactly where the 
catcher signaled him to 


put it. Seconds are 
much too long as a time 
measure in this game. 
The pitcher can_ shift 
his muscle action forty 
times a second. The 
delivery of no two 


pitchers is alike; each 
has worked up his own 
stvle. It is the result of 
particular combinations 
of muscle fibers. 
There are billions of 
possible combinations. 
Each of us learns by 
his own experience in 
infancy and childhood 
what combinations of 
fibers he likes to use to 
get any desired motion, 
and no two persons use 
the same ones. That is 
one reason why signatures identify people. 
No two persons write the same word in exactly 
the same way. We change combinations con- 
stantly as we move. We can change them 
forty times a second. We play on our muscles 
as an organist plays on his organ. He strikes 
successively keys from all over his keyboard 
and has learned by long practice what combi- 
nations make harmony. We have learned by 
experience what successive combinations of 
muscle fibers make harmonious movement. 






Pacific and 


Atlantic 


baseball pitcher. 


Dr. Harvey’s next anatomy lesson will deal with 


the special muscles 








Ma riage 


By Tra Wile 
snd Yar y Day Winn. 


NE cannot make the dogmatic asser- 
tion that no person should marry who 
is not in a state of perfect health, 
because some of the happiest and most 
beautiful marriages start with the seeming 
handicap of illness or physical defect. 

All physicians agree, however, that no one 
should undertake marriage who is suffering 
from acute venereal disease, such as gonorrhea 
or uncured syphilis. Both of these maladies 
are curable if treated early and regularly, and 
the responsibility for entering matrimony while 
one is still a source of contagion is too great to 
be taken by any person; it should even be for- 
bidden by law, as it is in many states. A person 
who has a venereal disease should be isolated 
from marriage relations just as one who has 
smallpox is isolated from the forms of contact 
that spread that infection. 

Perfect Frankness about Disease Essential 

The devastation wrought by these diseases in 
married life can hardly be overestimated. Of 
all ailments that tend to weaken vitality and 
wreck the happiness of union, they are the two 
outstanding curses. To them may be traced 
large percentage of the major operations on 
both men and women, and their complications 
and consequences bring a train of tortures that 
rob marriage of much of its beauty, its richness 
and its joy. This is not only because of their 
physical effect on husband, wife and children, 
but because of the mental strain, the self- 
accusations and the recriminations that follow. 

Next to the necessity for freedom from 
venereal disease comes perfect frankness before 
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marriage 
or bodily handicap. 
strengthened by a physical examination by the 
family physicians of those who are planning to 


as to the existence of any other illness 
This frankness should be 


marry. Such examinations are now required 
by law in several states before a marriage 


license can be issued and such a law should be 
made general. No one who has a serious men- 
tal or physical defect of any kind or a record 
of past ailments, such as tuberculosis or heart 
disease, should marry without revealing the 
fact to his prospective mate. To do so consti- 
tutes a fraud, and unions thus based on decep- 
tion can be annulled. 

But if their health conditions have been freely 
discussed, together with the danger to possible 
offspring; if the man and the woman are pre- 
pared to take the risks involved; if they are 
willing, if necessary, to deny themselves the 
joy of having children, then the public has no 


right to thunder against their marriage; it is a 
matter for personal decision and _ persona! 
responsibility. 


Few Diseases Are Hereditary 


The number of diseases that are definitely 
known to be hereditary is not large. We canno! 
say that couples should deny themselves chil- 
dren because they fear to perpetuate such ail 
ments as diabetes, myopia or neuroses. We 
cannot even say definitely that epilepsy and 
mental instabilities are hereditary. There arc 
so many forms of mental maladjustments and 
physical deviations from the normal that eac! 
marriage should be considered independently 
taking into account all the health facts and 
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family records. Sterilization may even be 
decided upon, under certain circumstances, so 
{hat the two who wish to marry may fulfil their 
lives with each other, without having their 
happiness penalized by fear of injury to possible 
children. 

Hygienic Mode of Living 

The constructive attitude toward illness, in or 
out of marriage, rests on several important 
ideas. The first is the adoption of a hygienic 
and intelligent mode of living. We know far 
more today about how to avoid disease than 
any other people within the knowledge of his- 
tory, and we are not worthy of our birthright 
unless we make proper use of it. We know the 
value of regular eating and of balanced diet- 
aries, of pure milk and water, of cleanliness, 
sunshine, exercise and fresh air. 

In the last few years we have added many 
facts about mental hygiene to our store of med- 
ical knowledge, especially in its relation to the 
rearing of children. We know, for instance, the 
physical disorders that may spring from fear, 
from overindulgence and from repression. We 
know something regarding the rela- 
tion between malnutrition and in- 
adequate mental activity. Certain 
rules for healthful living have been 
worked out that should be as matter 
of fact to us as are the rules of 
huilding or bridge construction to 
engineers. 

Simply to live in a healthful, hygi- 
enic way, however, is not enough. 
We should go a step farther and 
make intelligent use of preventive 
measures, such as vaccination 
against smallpox, diphtheria toxin- 
antitoxin, and regular examinations 
hy doctor and dentist. This is not 
running to meet disease; it is fore- 
arming ourselves against it. 

The third point in our attitude 
toward illness, and one of the most important, 
is the right mental slant. Fear of disease should 
not be countenanced. Modern science has 
proved again and again that constant thinking 
about disease may create symptoms that are as 
real as the actual disease, although they have 
‘their origin in the mind only. Trivial ailments 
may also become serious if too much attention 
is paid to them. There are many persons who 
ictually enjoy ill health, for whom a scratch is 
i cut, a pimple a boil, a nose-bleed a hemor- 
rhage, a mole a cancer, and a slight pain a 
atastrophe. They enjoy the attention and the 
petting that little distresses bring; they thrive 
on headaches and sore throats. 

Health is not the end and aim of life; it is 
‘imply the means to an end. The normal per- 
son is unaware of the working of his own bodily 
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machinery; the beating of his heart, the con- 
tractions of his stomach and the expansion of 
his lungs are controlled by his lower nerve cen- 
ters and go on regularly and quietly without 
obtruding themselves on his consciousness. He 
knows that he is a whole person and not an 
assemblage of parts that constantly need tinker- 
ing, repairing and oiling. 

The person who “enjoys ill health” soon finds 
himself in a vicious circle of emotions. If his 
symptoms do not continue to call forth the same 
degree of solicitude, pity and pampering as 
formerly (as they probably will not, for in the 
course of time almost everything comes to be 
taken for granted), he begins to be suspicious 
that those around him are growing indifferent, 
and this leads him unconsciously to increase the 
severity of his aches and pains. Like a drug 






Certain types of 
persons are con- 
firmed neurotics; 


they actually enjoy 
invalidism because 
it enables them to / 
hold the center of / 
the family stage. f 
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addict, who must continually strengthen his 
dose to get the same stimulus, he must con- 
tinually be more and more ill to win the atten- 
tion that he craves. 


Medical Aid May Banish Unhappiness 


But though the constructive attitude toward 
sickness demands that it must not be over- 
emphasized, this does not mean that real symp- 
toms should be ignored. The health of one 
married partner is a matter of vital importance 
to the other. Anything that threatens family 
health should be frankly revealed, and if ill- 
ness actually exists there should be no hesi- 
tation in seeking medical aid. 

Many of the psychologic difficulties of adjust- 
ment in married life have their roots in 
some form of physical disability. Irritability, 
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impatience and lack of composure, instead of 
indicating that love is dead and the marriage a 
failure, may mean that the irritable person has 
chronic appendicitis, ulcer of the stomach, 
sexual disability or perhaps some form of 
gland deficiency. In such cases the surgeon’s 
scalpel or a course of medical treatment will 
do far more to restore married happiness than 
all the discussion and argument in which a 
husband and wife may indulge. 
Sickness Is Great Test 

Sickness is the great test that will disclose the 
weakness or the strength of the union. In its 
presence true love becomes stronger, trivial mis- 
understandings evaporate and_ unselfishness 
shines out. But love that is shallow, that is 
based on passion or self-interest, reveals itself 
as such in a crisis. In homes where love is 
deep but undemonstrative, an illness of husband 
or wife may prove almost a blessing. Some 
people can talk about everything except the 
things that they feel deeply. Around these 
emotions they erect a protecting wall of reserve, 
and this seeming indifference sometimes causes 
misunderstanding between them and those they 
love. But sickness, with its opportunity for 
solicitude, personal nursing and service, tender- 
ness and devotion, often breaks down the wall 
and reveals the real strength of love. 

Even persons naturally demonstrative may be 
drawn closer by illness. There are times when 
a married couple will have a run of what is 
termed “bad luck,” when one illness follows 
another apparently without reason, and_ the 
result is a period of acute economic struggle in 
addition to personal strains, anxieties and fears. 
Such trying times may unite the two because of 
the new beauties of character that show them- 
selves, the sharing of the joy at recovery, and 
the mutual return to the work of rebuilding 
lives and fortunes. When children are sick and 
must be nursed day and night, when fever runs 
high and the little ones seem about to slip away, 
moments of almost spiritual sublimity may 
come to the parents as they face these trials 
side by side. 

The sacrifice, toil, struggle and solicitude that 
vo out to a child handicapped at birth or as the 
result of disease bring with them a spiritual 
force that strengthens and unifies married life, 
regardless of differences that may have arisen 
before. The little one, as the fruit of the union, 
holds parents together who are sensitive to 
responsibility and obligation. 

Interest in a dear one who is ill or suffering, 
however, should never degenerate into pity, nor 

what is more important—should sympathy 
ever be mistaken for pity. Sympathy and 
understanding are ties that bind persons 
together, but pity thrusts them apart, because 
there is in it an element of superiority. No 
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one is harder to approach than the person wlio 
feels himself pitied. 

Of course disease does not always unity 
married life; often it will disrupt. Chronic 
disease, especially, may call for comparative 
isolation of the sick person for special atten- 
tion and service, and this may be a drain on thie 
family income. It may prevent the sick partner 
from joining in all the activities of the other, 
thus resulting in a gradual growing apart and a 
searching by the well mate for satisfactions oul- 
side the home. Alcohol and drug addiction with 
their accompanying brutalities and bestialitics, 
their hallucinations and delusions, their doubts, 
accusations and suspicions are also threats to 
happiness and peace and are grave perils to any 
marriage. 


The Wife’s Peculiar Problems 


Many dangers to marital happiness are a 
result of the natural differences and variations 
in sex life of the two partners, especially of the 
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woman. In his own freedom from the month] 
cycle, the husband should not forget its effects 
on his wife, and the way in which it may limi! 
her physical strength and even her mental! 
clarity at times. It may occasionally give rise 
to temporary moods of depression or irritability. 

Even more marked in its influence on their 
life together is pregnancy or the fear of il. 
There are some wives who, because of wha! 
other women have told them or because of wha! 
they have read, stand in abject terror of preg 
nancy or labor. Much of this terror can be 
banished by a wise and helpful attitude on th: 
part of the husband, supported by expert med 
ical guidance from sources that inspire th: 
wife’s confidence. 
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fo some women pregnancy itself is a joy and 
satisfaction, a time of good health and pleasur- 
able consciousness of their own creativeness. 
sat to others it is a nine months’ trial, a period 
yo! physical discomforts and disordered mental 
states, supersensitiveness, altered ideas regard- 
inc men and love, and morbid depressions. At 
ihis time, indeed, a woman’s character may 
sccm to undergo a complete change, a marked 
shifting of interests, a concentration on the 
new life, which may make the husband feel 
suddenly alone and neglected. Whether this 
period shall be one that enriches married life, 
instead of weakening its ties, depends largely 
on the man, on his sympathy, patience and 
understanding. 

Some women, although eager for offspring, 
are physically unable to become pregnant or, 
if they do, cannot carry a baby to term. The 
inability to bear children may be a hazard to 
physical or mental health and a danger to the 
happiness that might otherwise arise from 
marriage. Nor does the mere adoption of a 
child always fill the void created by barrenness 
or sterility. 

In this connection it is important to remem- 
her that sterility is not exclusively a feminine 
disability. It may be due to some deficiency of 
the husband. If the couple have no children, 
this fact should not be the occasion for recrimi- 
nations or accusations, but the two would-be 
parents should face the matter calmly and each 
undergo a physical examination to find out the 
cause of the trouble and whether or not it can 
be corrected. The husband may be sterile or 
the sterility of the wife may be due to causes for 
which the man has been primarily responsible. 


Men Also Have Climacterics 


Physical and psychologic changes in middle 
life, which often cause a gradual drifting apart, 
are not limited to women, although they are 
more marked in them. Men also have their 
climacterics, although they are likely to come 
later in life. For both men and women this is 
the dangerous age, a time when bodily and 
mental changes bring new attitudes toward life, 
new developments in mind and character, and 
perhaps a new discontent with living as they 
have known it. 

(he woman past forty who feels herself 
hccoming irritable, depressed and easily fa- 
licued should seek the advice of her family 
pivsician, a gynecologist or a_ psychiatrist. 
today it is not necessary to suffer all the 
p nalties of the climacteric. Much has been 
lecrned in the way of gland therapy, and we 
hove a more general understanding of the 
emotional strain involved in this physical 
change. Medication and guidance may prevent 
months or years of misery, fatigue and dis- 
content, 


Probably the most unpleasant and annoying 
forms of ill health are those ordinarily described 
as neurasthenia, or nervous breakdown, and the 
various neuroses, or emotional complexes, that 
spring from fears and anxieties. Many of these 
nervous and mental conditions grow out of fric- 
tion in married life. They are the result of the 
conflict between life as we would like to have 
it and life as it really is; between romantic 
ideas that we cherish and want to see fulfilled 
and the practical rigidities of daily existence. 
Often it is the result of disappointment in one’s 
hopes for mate or children or fortune. Fre- 
quently there is a struggle between a sense of 
loyalty and the desire for greater freedom or 
greater love; between traditions and family 
standards, and the yearning for adventure and 
new experiences. 


Mental Conflicts 


In these various conflicts we search for some 
solution that will satisfy our desires and our 
pride and will not bring on us discredit or dis- 
approval. Sometimes, in this search for a way 
out, the mind creates physical disabilities that 
relieve us from unpleasant duties or serve as 
an excuse for conduct that does not square with 
what we know to be right. One of the most 
familiar examples is the “Monday headache,” 
which the reluctant school child can so easily 
conjure up, but there is also that tired feeling 
that comes when one does not wish to visit the 
Joneses or to entertain boresome relatives. 

The person who is a battlefield of conflicting 
emotions is often irritable, oversuggestible and 
oversensitive, with perhaps such additional 
symptoms of ill health as indigestion, headache 
and sleeplessness. Many a violent mental con- 
flict, caused by an unhappy love affair or by a 
struggle between conscience and the oppor- 
tunity for graft, is discovered by the psychiatrist 
to whom a sufferer has been referred, having 
first gone to his regular doctor complaining of 
indigestion. This does not mean, of course, that 
all such symptoms are mental in origin. 

Certain types of persons are confirmed neu- 
rotics; they actually enjoy invalidism because 
it enables them to hold the center of the family 
stage and, by arousing pity and compassion, 
makes them the recipients of constant expres- 
sions of affection. These neurotic types are nol 
limited to wives; they may be found also among 
husbands. 

The neurotic should have medical care. It 
is not enough to say merely that he or she is 
nervous, or is easily upset, or has eaten some- 
thing that has disagreed, or has worked too hard 
at home or in the office. The person who 
unknowingly is sick, who flees from his difli- 
culties through a neurosis, through hysterical 
fainting attacks, or through various other symp- 
toms, such as palpitation or intermittent blind- 
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ness, requires the immediate attention and 
thoughtful consideration of a psychiatrist. 

The saddest of all disabilities in health are 
those on the mental side. Mental disease, with 
its hallucinations, delusions, possibilities of 
false accusations and of changes in behavior, 
has destroyed the happiness and comfort of 
many a home. Such alterations in personality 
as a change from cleanliness to slovenliness, 
from gentleness to cruelty, from thrift to 
extravagance may be a sign of approaching 
insanity, which should receive attention before 
there is a dangerous outbreak. 

Under the present laws, it is difficult for a 
husband or wife to secure a divorce from an 
insane partner. If the insanity, however, is of 
a permanent type, marriage should be almost 
automatically dissolvable after a period of time 
has elapsed sutlicient to establish the incura- 


The \ested 
‘{oothbrush | 


HE toothbrush has a rare 

opportunity, not vouchsafed 

to the average handy article, 

to deposit germs at a place 
in which they can most easily get 
in their deadly work. The tooth- 
brush is on highly intimate terms 
with its owner and in the course of 
its day’s duties has access to crev- 
ices and corners that ordinarily 
enjoy undisturbed privacy. 

As one should choose one’s 
friends with taste and discrimina- 
tion, so should one choose one’s 
toothbrushes. Not to any and every 
toothbrush should one entrust the important 
task of caring for the gateway to one’s alimen- 
tary tract. 

How shockingly careless is the person who 
approaches the drug store clerk with the casual 
remark, “I want a toothbrush,” and accepts a 
toothbrush, just any toothbrush, to be his daily 
companion for the next six months! Imagine 
asking for a hat or a saucepan or a pillow and 
walking off with the first one offered, just like 


He drags the brush trium- 

phantly forth and rubs his 

thumb contemplatively over 
the bristles. 
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bility of the disease. That a man or woman 
should be shackled to one bereft of reason is a 
social cruelty. 

Ill health in many other instances may serve 
as the basis for unhappiness in marriage. Such 
physical conditions as those that lessen vitality, 
hamper potency or promote sterility may be the 
cause of discontent. 

Health is at the very core of marital adjust- 
ments. It is intimately concerned in every 
aspect of marriage, in the social activities of the 
two partners, in their financial arrangements 
and in their sexual life. Health is not, however, 
merely the absence of disease; it is a condition 
of soundness, of wholeness—a state of being in 
which all the natural functions of the mind and 
body are exercised without consciousness of any 
one of them. Health in marriage is reflected in 
harmony and in beauty of living, 










that! Much depends on the humble toothbrush 
and it should, accordingly, be selected with care. 

How do you like them? Hard, soft or 
medium, concave or convex, straight handle or 
curved? There they are, in all shapes, sizes, 
kinds and colors. They vary in price to [il 
Rolls-Royce or Ford pocketbooks. 

All these factors are considered by the dis- 
criminating toothbrush buyer, but one matter 
escapes him only too often, He buys his brush 
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i» rid his mouth of extraneous material, but 
what, oh, what goes into his mouth on his tooth- 
brush? 

Watch the toothbrush buyer in search of just 
ihe right sort of brush to give his mouth that 
well groomed feeling of perfect cleanliness. He 
enters the drug store and approaches the 
ioothbrush case. There before him is a neat 
compartment full to overflowing with a miscel- 
laneous assortment of toothbrushes and topped 
by a sign “Special Today.” He dives deter- 
minedly into the heap, selecting, rejecting, until 
he secures one that strikes his fancy. He drags 
it triumphantly forth and then, O Shades of 
Hvgiene, he rubs his thumb contemplatively 
over the bristles! Too hard, he reflects, and 
returns it to its fellows while he makes further 
search. If he has good luck, he eventually 
retrieves the ideal brush and retires jubilantly, 
leaving an untold number of tested brushes for 
the next comer’s thumb and somebody’s mouth. 


Toothbrush Cannot Undergo Boiling 


No toothbrush can be considered fit to enter 


the sacred precincts of the buccal cavity after 
it has lain uncovered indefinitely on a counter. 
Added to the dust and dirt it acquires from the 
atmosphere, it has on its bristles the sweat and 
crime of untold numbers of testing thumbs. It 
may look clean, but it isn’t, and it should at 
least enter on its duties in virgin purity. 
Unfortunately a toothbrush is a_ sensitive 
thing and cannot endure boiling. If it could 
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but undergo a thorough cterilization, the accu- 
mulation of débris ensnared between its bristles 
might matter less. But the effect of such treat- 
ment is truly alarming and the fantastic object 
that results is fit only for the waste basket. (1 
speak of the ordinary everyday toothbrush, not 
of supertoothbrushes built to withsiand the 
most drastic treatment.) 


Buy Brush That Is Sealed or Boxed 


After all, why worry about thumb-tested 
toothbrushes? There is no need even to think 
of them when there are so many toothbrushes 
neatly boxed or enveloped out of harm’s way. 
The label describes its various qualities and 
there is always a picture on the box. They 
may cost a trifle more, but when you consider 
that their ultimate destination is your mouth, 
the thought of their protected past is always 
reassuring. 

By the way, while you are getting one tooth- 
brush, you had better get two. It is hard on one 
toothbrush to have all the responsibility for a 
clean mouth. After it has done its morning 
work, it is entitled to spend the rest of the day 
hanging in the sunshine getting dry and sweet 
for next day’s labors. It should have a colleague 
to attend to the evening duties, for there is 
nothing pleasant or efficient about the use of a 
wet and mushy toothbrush. 

Choose the toothbrush carefully, buy a new 
one often, keep two on duty at once, and, above 
all, avoid the brush with the thumb-tested past! 








THE PNEUMONIAS 


the April number. 








Scheduled for April 


YGEIA’S schedule of articles for the April issue con- 
tains the following of especial interest to parents: 


By Jesse G. M. Bullowa, M.D. 
THE Baspy TuHar Cries at NIGHT 
By William J. Corcoran, M.D. 
MounTAInN MoruHers OF KENTUCKY 
By Pauline Myers 
How to Conrro, DIsEASE IN SCHOOL 
By Harold B. Wood, M.D. 


Something for every one in the family is planned for 
A fresh spring cover design, done in 
a high key, characterizes this sixth anniversary issue. 
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The cobbler leaves 
his last and 
assumes the author- 
ily of a health 
official. 


ORDIUS on becoming king of Phrygia 

dedicated his chariot to Zeus and tied 

its yoke with such skill that an admir- 

ing oracle declared whosoever should 
unloose it should become ruler of all Asia. Her 
reward remained unclaimed until Alexander 
came to Gordium, cut the knot with his sword, 
and applied the prophecy to himself. 

The Gordian knot has stood through the 
centuries as the symbol of difficulty until some 
of the perplexities of the health movement were 
revealed. No prophet offers a kingdom for their 
solution but a suffering mankind awaits the 
modern conqueror who shall free it from the 
illnesses and deaths that are due to certain 
peculiar twists of the human mind. 


No Man’s Land 


The great problem of the health movement 
lies between the present accomplishment of 
preventive medicine and the possibility of 
improving personal and public health by the 
use of available knowledge. The boundaries of 
this zone separating what is being done from 
what may be done, while at some _ points 
approaching coincidence, at others have _ be- 
come static or so diverging that it will take at 
least three generations to have performance 
attain present possibility, 





ordian Knots 
in the Flealth 


Vlovement 


Py J. Howard Beard 


In the period from Jenner to Dick more 
progress has been made in the improvement 
of health than in all the preceding centuries, 
but parallel development in the mechanical arts, 
in the use of electrical energy, in the appli- 
cation of chemistry, in transportation and the 
urbanization of a greater part of the population 
of the country, make it relative rather than oul- 
standing. 


Two New Problems for Each One Solved 


During the last fifty years, chemistry, physics, 
biology and engineering have had a Periclean 
age, which has made an era of industry, con- 
struction and commerce that has created two 
new health problems for each old one solved. 
Because of the necessity of creating sentiment to 
gain public support and legislative action, the 
need for health protection is rarely followed 
promptly by the use of the proper methods to 
provide it. Thus delay, often of years, widens 
the zone between what can be and what is being 
done to promote health and leads to the multi- 
plication of problems without a corresponding 
increase in their solution. 

When the public has been aroused to demand 
performance commensurate with possibility, thc 
actual and the ideal have become one, ani 
health has taken the place of disease. Yellow 
fever was ejected from its old home in thc 
South, cholera is- kept beyond the seaboard, an 
plague was suppressed in California and New 
Orleans. Typhus fever was eradicated ai 
virulent smallpox wiped out by vaccination. 

These diseases tend to be explosive in onsc', 
rapid in extension, and to have a high mortalily. 
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| heir power to destroy life and to disrupt busi- 
ss is so great that their names excite fear and 
oduce an immediate demand that no measure 
‘omitted to prevent their spread. Our ances- 
ors were so educated in the school of experi- 
cence concerning them that even tradition 
icilitates their control. 
The strains of smallpox offer a most illumi- 
ating contrast. The virulent form is respected 
highly and in its presence vaccination becomes 
universally popular. The mild type is a poor 
educator, often is treated with indifference, and 
is declared by members of the “no scar club” 
io be preferable to vaccination. This difference 
in attitude is responsible for the presence of 
more than 30,000 cases of the disease in the 
(nited States annually and for frequent local 
outbreaks of the fatal form. 


Controllable Diseases Far from Extinct 


That the history of typhoid -fever, rabies, 
diphtheria and scarlet fever will be similar to 
that of virulent smallpox seems assured. The 
same influences are at work to preserve them. 
Their incidence has steadily decreased but their 
cradication is hardly possible without the use 
of virus, vaccine, antitoxin and toxoid, the 
cmployment of which is opposed with the same 
vigor that characterizes the opposition to vacci- 
nation. 

If to this situation is added the tendency of the 
average citizen to tolerate a large total of pre- 
ventable deaths provided they are well scattered 
over the country and the natural complacency 
of the public when danger is imminent rather 
than apparent, these diseases are safe from 
extinction for years to come. 





school 
stales 


of high 
of four 
that a horse hair left in a 
bottle of water would become a snake. 


Twenty-two per cent 
students in a survey 
believed 


The inherent right of having an opinion and 
1 expressing it concerning everything seems 
‘ssential to liberty, but it frequently leads ‘to 
(‘ie domination of science by ignorance. It is a 








If grandfather, who died 

at the ripe age of 85, could 

spend a few winter days 

in a modern city, he 

would be nursing a cold 

or a tonsillitis before the 
end of a week. 


relic of the distant days when the knowledge 
one generation passed to another concerning 
disease was little more than superstition and a 
story of frightful mortality. Health education 
was mainly unhappy experience derived from 
trial and error. Diagnosis and treatment at this 
period of human development were based 
mainly on the casual advice obtained by plac- 
ing the patient in a location at which he could 
interview passersby. 

Such dependence on happy chance not only 
became obsolete with the development of sci- 
ence but is a menace in an era of industrialism, 
rapid transportation and great cities. What 
tragedies have been enacted in homes in which 
diphtheria has been considered a simple sore 
throat or appendicitis as cramps requiring a 
purge! What sorrow has come to women who 
merely because they were mothers thought they 
had special fitness to modify milk and to care 
for a sick infant! 

The public has been scourged by disasters 
because measures of prevention have been 
neglected, delayed or rendered ineffective by 
the influence of those who were incompetent to 
judge the seriousness of the approaching dan- 
ger. The history of cholera, influenza, small- 
pox, yellow fever and typhoid fever in this 
country are replete with instances in which the 
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public had to pay for the folly of leaving the 
care of its health to the inexperienced and 
uninformed. 

Unfortunately, opinion based on ignorance of 
the eflicacy of smallpox vaccination, the value 
of serums, the methods of treating cancer or of 
the impossibility of determining the bacterial 
content of water by the naked eye, is frequently 
accepted as fact or given the same value as that 
of a scientist. 

Many people not only disparage expert opin- 
ion but take the ridiculous view that a person 
with special aptitude for one thing is equally 
prepared to deal with a technical subject alto- 
gether different. So the consensus of opinion 
of the butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker sometimes is given more weight than 
that of the surgeon-general of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the director of the state depart- 
ment of health and the local health officer. 

When the shoemaker leaves his bench and 
assumes the authority of a health official, he 
becomes a danger to his community and a lia- 
bility to his friends. Only education can keep 
the cobbler at his last. Public opinion must 
be made dynamic, intelligent and alert, if the 
people are to have the guidance of sanitary 
experts in the eradication of preventable disease 
and the benefit to be derived from rendering 
harmless those who Samson-like would destroy 
the rest of the population along with themselves 
in wrecking the temple of Hygeia. 

The Myopic Mind 

While it is seldom revealed how many of 
grandfather’s brothers and _ sisters died in 
infancy and childhood of preventable disease, 
it is boasted he grew to manhood without the 
benefit of a health department, with his own 
hands erected the ancestral cabin, worked hard 
all his life and died at the ripe age of 85. His 
remarkable career is often cited as proof of the 
questionable value of proposed health measures 
and is frequently the sheet anchor of persons 
with legislative power who practice economy 
by first cutting the appropriation of the health 
department, thus crippling it until it cannot 
function effectively. 

As a matter of fact, if grandfather could spend 
a few days in winter in a modern city and mix 
with its people at the theater, church and mar- 
ket, he would most likely be nursing a cold or 
a tonsillitis before the end of a week. If he 
could regain his youth and be quartered in an 
army cantonment, his chance of having pneu- 
monia would be much better than his fellow 
soldiers from the city. The housing of the 
Indians and the increase of respiratory diseases, 
particularly tuberculosis, among them indicate 
what vigorous ancestors living in the great open 
spaces might expect were they suddenly trans- 
planted to sedentary life. 
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The myopic mind records gross unfairness 
when those on Elite Drive are taxed to provide 
visiting nurses for the tenement district. It 
cannot see the personal benefit derived from 
the eradication of communicable disease every- 
where. It cannot comprehend bacteria either 
as social climbers or as lives singularly free 
from class, race or religious prejudice. In 
school, at the movie, on the hands of a food 
handler, through the maid or by the family 
wash, microbes leave Katie of the slums and go 
to reside with Audrey on the drive. 

The higher the sick rate of the family, the 
less its purchasing power and the greater the 
economic loss the community must absorh. 
While in numerous towns the amount given to 
the community chest annually for charitable 
purposes is thousands, only hundreds and often 
only tens of dollars are appropriated for health 
promotion. Since much poverty is due to ill- 
ness, the policy of generosity for charity and 
miserliness for disease prevention becomes 
largely one of mopping the floor without turn- 
ing off the faucet. 

A community not only loses directly through 
the illness of its people, but outsiders go else- 
where to spend their money and to live when 
they learn that communicable disease is pres- 
ent or that the locality has a high sick rate. 
The practice of suppressing reports of contagion 
only makes the situation worse because the 
average person is more afraid of what he 
imagines as a result of rumor than of the facts 
he knows. Health is not only purchasable but 
it is expensive not to invest in it. 

The health movement faces a rising tide of 
charlatanism. Quackery is as old as history but 
it never has been so high powered or more able 
to deceive the average man than today. The 
great developments of science in the last few 
decades afford it so many chances for new dis- 
guise in apparatus, method and formula that 
it has become a menace to health. 

The Rising Tide of Quackery 

Though the truth is said always to triumph. 
the odds favor quackery. While scientific fac! 
is single, fraud built about it may be multiple. 
Quackery has only the inspiration of profit: 
medicine inherits an ideal of service to human- 
ity and a tradition against publicity. It is 
-asier to educate to buy than to teach to under- 
stand. Besides, mankind in general seems more 
resistant to truth than to humbuggery. 

As medicine becomes more technical by the 
greater application of biology, physics and 
chemistry to the control, diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease, only the white light of the 
searching rays of knowledge can save the pub- 
lic from the pseudoscience of the mountebank. 
Education alone can give true perspective and 
contrast to the purpose of preventive medicine 
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and to those who delay its progress by mis- 
ading propaganda and recurrent legislative 
programs in every state. 

The failure to keep the public informed of the 
henefits to be derived from scientific discovery 
hy systematic health education in the schools 
has produced a harvest of tares. Not only the 
uneducated are ignorant of the general struc- 
ture, function and operation of their human 
machines, but recognized 
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edge of biology among high school students in 
four states. It was found that 22 per cent 
believed a horse hair left in a bottle of water 
would become a snake, 18 per cent that a mad 
stone applied to a dog bite was the proper treat 
ment to prevent rabies, 59 per cent did not 
know the mosquito was the only carrier of 
malaria and 26 per cent thought that warts 
could be removed by means of charms. 





experts in many fields of 
human endeavor submit 


to treatment that is ana- § — 
tomically absurd, physio- ay 
logically ridiculous and } ce aa f 
physically as exact as the a3 : 4 
extraction of sunbeams 
from cucumbers. 

These fine persons be- 
come victims of fraud and 
their influence is lost to the 
health movement be- 
cause of their ignorance 
of elementary biology, 
chemistry and_ physics. 
The charlatan profits by 
their want of informa- 
lion and uses them to 
perpetuate his deception 
and to reach more of the 
gullible. 

The success of preven- 
live medicine is depen- 
dent on the promptness 
and thoroughness with which its principles are 
applied. To make certain that the interval 
between the discovery of a health problem and 
the adoption of its solution will not be disastrous 
is a stupendous task. It challenges democracy 
itself, because public health has become per- 
sonal and is more and more requiring majority 
action to provide individual benefit. 

The stability of the modern state is as depen- 
dent on continuous progress in the use of sci- 
ence in the promotion of health as it is on means 
of communication, transportation or the literacy 
of its citizens. When civilization is the stake, 
it is the duty of every lover of his country to 
aid education in its race against catastrophe. 


: 


Spread-Eagle Optimism 


Great engineering feats, the rapidity of trans- 
portation, the marvel of the radio, transoceanic 
‘light and an era of unprecedented prosperity 
are pointed to with pride as evidence not only 
of progress but likewise of permanency. Phidias 
may have had the same thought as he chiseled 
specimens of incomparable art upon the Par- 
thenon, but some centuries later they were tar- 
sets for the pistols of the semicivilized. 

In striking contrast with these achievements 


are the facts revealed in a survey of the knowl- 
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Through the maid or through the family wash, microbes 
leave Katy of the slums and go to reside with Audrey 
on the drive. ous 


comes less and less likely 
with the development of communication, the 
intermixture of customs and the trend toward a 
world-wide recognition of national boundaries. 


pupils it is not difficult to 
explain how many persons, 
some with diplomas from 
two great universities, 
could have a fly blister 
placed on their elbows to 
keep influenza out of their 
nose and throat. Was pre- 
historic man ever more 
irrational in the presence 
of fears? 

The culture of the West 
has met that of the East. 
There remains no undis- 
covered continent in which 
civilization may be rejuve- 
nated through pioneers 
seeking a new life in a new 
world. The revitalization 
of decadent nations by an 
incursion of a more vigor- 
primitive people be- 
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Preserving the Nation's Vitality 


The value of rural sections for the produc- 
tion of a bold peasantry able to supply vigor 
“where wealth accumulates and men decay” 
decreases as the center of population moves 
farther into the city, and rapid transportation 
makes the country the suburb of the metropolis. 

With the desirable territory of the globe 
already occupied, with industrialism a colossus, 
and urbanization steadily invading the country- 
side, the vitality of the nation can be preserved 
only by the taking of thought and the use of 
available knowledge. Man faces the _ issues 
squarely as to whether or not he is capable of 
employing science to insure racial betterment 
through heredity, to raise the hygienic standard 
of living, to give each of his fellow beings equal 
opportunity to enjoy sanitary surroundings, and 
to produce the health that qualifies him to live 
most and serve best. 

The world awaits an Alexander who with the 
sword of education will cut the cords of super- 
stition, prejudice, ignorance and short-sighted 
selfishness that hold humanity in bondage. 
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Putting On a TIEALTH WEEK 


OR all too many citi- 

zens, health means 

something concen- 

trated in a department in the city hall. 
Their own share in the great task of preventing 
disease never occurs to them. Those in charge 
of health promotion sometimes lose valuable 
opportunities to develop in the general public < 
health consciousness; they often fail to grasp 
the possibilities for health education that lie in 
public celebrations, holidays and community 
affairs of all sorts. 

The difficulty seems to lie in the inability of 
health workers in general to interweave the 
interests of various local civic and welfare 
organizations in a well balanced general pro- 
gram with one central theme. With this situ- 
ation in mind, and in spite of the fact that since 
the World War we have been deluged with 
“weeks” and “days” of every conceivable sort, 
the department of health and welfare of Austin, 
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Texas, decided to use _ the 


as health and clean-up week throughout the 
state as a basis on which to develop a mode! 
program for such a week. 


Austin, the capital city of Texas, a town of 


about 50,000 inhabitants, has much the same 
health problems as similar towns of its size 
elsewhere. The organizations found there are 
those available in any city of its size; hence the 
Austin program may be found suitable or could 
be readily adapted to the needs of other medium 
sized cities. Furthermore, with such a definite 
program in hand, lay workers, civic organiza- 
tions, chamber of commerce and others in 
towns in which there is no organized active full 
time health unit might be enabled to go ahead 
with a week of health education without losing 
time over useless organization or attempting 
projects that have no real health value. 
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proclamation of the governor 
designating April 1 to 8, 1928, 
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As a preliminary to the work of organization 
«4 conference was called at the office of the state 
health commissioner, to which were invited 

presentatives from the state department of 
health, the mayor, the city health officer, the 
directors of physical education of the University 
of Texas and of the Austin public schools, the 
school nurse, the nurse in charge of the uni- 
versity nursery school, committee chairmen 
from the county medical society and from 
Lion’s, Rotary, Kiwanis, the Professional and 
susiness Women’s clubs, the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness League, the Salvation Army, the Texas 
Public Health Association, the local post of the 
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the week were mimeographed by the city 
department of health and welfare and were 
distributed to every home a week in advance by 
the Boy Scouts. The American Legion printed 
a special health and clean-up folder, and this 
was distributed by the school children. Huge 
billboard posters were prepared and placed 
through the cooperation and generosity of the 
owner of the local billboard service. All this 
advertising was secured without cost, as it had 
of necessity to be, for neither the city nor the 
state health department had funds available. 
Through the ministerial association arrange- 
ments were made for a health sermon or 
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American Legion, the Austin Garden Club, 
Grade “A” Dairymen’s Association, the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Parent-Teacher 


Association, and several prominent business 
inen, dentists, ministers and lawyers interested 
in civic welfare, g negro club leader, and 
reporters from the local papers. 

At this meeting a tentative program was pre- 
sented for discussion, each representative being 
given an opportunity to express his opinion as 
‘o how his group could best contribute to the 
success of the undertaking. Considerable inter- 
est was manifest, and it was agreed to concen- 
‘rate each day on a particular piece of work. 
Committee chairmen were named and the work 
for the week organized in accordance with the 
accompanying diagram. 

The local newspapers were generous in giving 
proper publicity both preceding and during 
health week. Programs outlining the plans for 


announcement of the objects and purposes of 
health and clean-up week, so that not only 
was a definite health message given out from 
each pulpit, but an extra amount of publicity of 
a high type was secured on the opening day of 
the week. 
For Monday afternoon there was arranged 

health parade in which most of the civic organ- 
izations participated, each having a float or 


-exhibit featuring some health idea of its own 


choice, for each had agreed to emphasize health 
promotion rather than its own work. 

Heading the parade in automobiles bearing 
health banners were civic and health officials of 
both city and state. Next came the fife and 
drum corps of the local post of the American 
Legion. Directly behind them were the Boy 
Scouts with a color guard afd a float repre- 
senting some of the scout activities bearing 
directly on health. Healthy old age was fea- 
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tured by residents of the Confederate Veterans’ 
Home and the Confederate Women’s Home. 

The Rotary club’s float emphasized exercise 
and swimming; the float of the Lion’s club dis- 
played a high bred Jersey calf with a banner 
proclaiming the registration of its birth and 
urging the same for every child. The Austin 
Garden Club’s float depicted gardening for 
health. The city health department’s display 
consisted of a huge mosquito hovering over an 
abandoned well, a rain barrel, a house with 
sagging gutter and pools of stagnant water. 
Following this came the car equipped and main- 
tained by this department for use during the 
summer to fight mosquitoes. On it was a huge 
banner urging people to report their mosquito 
troubles to the health department. 

Next in order came the high school band, and 
behind it several pieces of apparatus from the 
city fire department bearing banners urging 
clean premises as a safeguard against fires. 

The Texas Public Health Association used a 
float to advertise the early diagnosis campaign 
being conducted throughout the United States 
by the National Tuberculosis Association. 

Through the cooperation of the university 
nursery school and a leading department store, 
a model nursery was arranged on an attractive 
float. The Austin Gas Company featured safe 
heating. Following this came the city band. 

Several buses of a commercial bus line were 
beautifully decorated and bore large banners 
telling how they were disinfected and cleaned. 
A bakery’s float featured whole wheat bread 
for health. Both the Altrusa and Business and 
Professional Women’s clubs had representatives 
in cars decorated with clean-up posters. 

Seated in state on a large float were the young 
man and woman selected on the basis of phys- 
ical development to represent an ideal “Mr. 
Austin” and “Miss Austin.” 

Headed by one nurse in costume representing 
Florence Nightingale, three groups of nurses, 
private duty, institutional and public health, 
marched in line as followers of this famous 
leader in health promotion. 

Mexican Boy Wins Poster Prize 

On Tuesday a special committee judged the 
health posters that had been submitted in com- 
petition for a prize offered by one of the local 
civic organizations. It was interesting to find 
the prize-winning poster had been drawn by a 
12 year old Mexican boy. 

On Wednesday afternoon a group of house- 
wives and students of home economics were 
taken on a tour of local food manufacturing 
establishments, visiting the city water filtration 
plant, a modern bakery, a flour mill, a large 
chilli and tamale factory, and a creamery. 

On Thursday, in cooperation with the Parent- 
Teacher Association, a child health conference 
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was conducted as part of the summer round-up 
of preschool children. About 200 children were 
examined, and the records were turned over to 
the public health nurses of the city health 
department for follow-up work on those need- 
ing any sort of corrective work to make them 
fit to enter school in the fall. 

On the same day a similar conference was 
held at the International Institute, a social 
center for Mexicans. This conference was con- 
ducted entirely in Spanish through the assis- 
tance of a local Spanish-speaking physician and 
his wife. Forty children were examined at this 
conference. 

More than 200 persons attended the health 
entertainment on Friday evening in the house of 
representatives. The program opened with a 
Girl Scout ceremonial in which the health ideal 
was stressed. Following this the title of “Miss 
Austin Junior” was conferred on one of the 
Girl Scouts, who had been selected from the 
younger girls on the basis of physical achieve- 
ment as typifying perfect health. 

Saturday was designated as sports day. 
Under the supervision of the women’s director 
of athletics of the University of Texas, play 
groups and games were organized at every 
playground in the city. Baseball games, tennis 
and swimming matches and track events all 
served as incentives to interest both young and 
old in the health value of play. 


Speakers at Schools and Movies 


To carry the message of health directly to as 
many groups as possible speakers were sent to 
every school, both public and parochial, and to 
every college in the city. These speakers, who 
were either doctors or health workers, were 
selected by the county medical society and each 
was asked to speak on a topic outline prepared 
by that organization. Special emphasis was 
placed on the need for an annual physical 
examination, the correction of physical defects, 
and the immunization of every child against 
diphtheria. , 

Each evening at three of the leading movie 
houses a three minute talk on health was given 
by a prominent citizen. Each speaker was 
furnished a model talk and was asked to adhere 
to it as closely as possible. These talks also 
emphasized the need for periodic health exam- 
inations and the economic value of keeping well. 

It would be difficult to find a more varied 
assortment of community interests, yet a defi- 
nite place was provided for each to cooperate 
in the underlying scheme of health education. 
Using the same organizations and the same gen- 
eral features that have been emphasized here, 
any town of from 50,000 to 70,000 could easily 
proceed with a cooperative enterprise for healt! 
education and health promotion that is certain 
to bring tangible results. 
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UACKERY, like groceries and dry-goods, 
is a trade and, like other trades, it has 


its fancy and staple goods. Fancy 

quackery is more or less evanescent 
and kaleidoscopic, changing with the public’s 
passing interest in some phase of medicine or 
pseudo-medicine. At the present time, the main 
lines in fancy quackery, or what might be called 
the 1929 fashions, are to be found in the fields 
of fake radium cures, electrical and magnetic 
swindles, and fraudulent remedies for the 
alleged sexual rejuvenation of the male. In the 
staples, we still have the “cancer cures,” the 
“consumption cures,” the “epilepsy cures” and, 
last but not least, the “female weakness cures.” 


Rich Field for Quacks 

It is probable that few fields in the realm of 
pseudo-medicine offer larger financial returns 
to the exploiter than that of quackery for 
women’s diseases. Nor is the field restricted. 
There is that large class of nostrums that are 
sold for the alleged cure and relief of pain 
associated sometimes with the special functions 
of women; there is the mail-order treatment, 
not quite so common today as twenty years ago, 
that holds out hopes to suffering women through 
a motley assortment of pills, tablets and other 
methods of treatment. 

Then, there are the pills sold under specious 
claims and insinuations relative to their ability 
(o terminate an unwanted pregnancy. This type 
of “patent medicine” is not quite as numerous 
ioday as it has been in the past. Nowadays a 
luge business is being done by highly respecta- 
ble manufacturers of antiseptics and germicides 
sold under the claim that they are the last word 
in the achievement of what is euphemistically 
‘ermed “feminine hygiene.” 

The remedy for the menace of the quack in 
this field, as in all other fields of quackery, is 
education. Women are gulled not because they 
lack intelligence but because they lack knowl- 
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edge. This article, like the others of the series 
dealing with “patent medicine” groups, gives 
few details in the exploitation of the various 
quack remedies. Those who want more spe- 
cific information on the subject will find it in 
a pamphlet, “Female Weakness Cures,” pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Investigation and pub- 
lished by the American Medical Association; 
the price is 15 cents. All that is attempted here 
is to give the essential facts regarding some of 
the quack remedies dealt with by the Bureau 
of Investigation of the American Medical 
Association. 
Some Remedies Exposed 

Atlanta Remedy Company.—tThis was a mail- 
order fake exploited from Atlanta, Ga., by a 
quack, one W. M. Griffin, who had headquarters 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. Its methods were those 
common to mail-order quackery: follow-up 
letters, free sample treatment and testimonials. 
Those who wrote to the concern for a free-trial 
treatment also had sent to them, unasked, a 
so-called special treatment, for which they were 
expected to pay $2.50. The value of the treat- 
ment may be gathered from the fact that, if the 
victim refused to pay for it, the company did 
not consider it worth while sending the 3 cents 
postage necessary for its return. 

Boro-Pheno-Form.—This “patent medicine” 
was put out by the Dr. Pierre Chemical Com- 
pany of Chicago. Some years ago the two 
women who were proprietors of the concern 
were haled before the federal courts for send- 
ing prohibited drugs through the mails and were 
fined. Boro-Pheno-Form comes in the form of 
suppositories. When analyzed by the federal 
authorities, they were found to consist of cacao 
butter with quinine sulphate, zinc sulphate and 
boric acid, with traces of formaldehyde and 
carbolic acid. In October, 1926, the government 
declared that the claims made for the product 
were false and fraudulent. 
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C.J. C. Regulator.—This preparation was sold 
by C. J. Czarnecki of South Bend, Ind. When 
analyzed by the federal chemists, the prepa- 
ration was found to contain chloride of iron, a 
small amount of plant material, some oil of 
tansy and 18 per cent of alcohol. The govern- 
ment charged that the claims, that it was an 
effective remedy and cure for pain, hysteria and 
diseases peculiar to women, were false and 
fraudulent. Czarnecki pleaded guilty and was 
fined. 

Cardui.—This preparation used to be known 
as Wine of Cardui and, before the days of the 
food and drugs act, was described as a “certain 
cure” and “nature’s great emmenagogue.” With 
the passage of the pure food law, the manu- 
facturer admitted the presence of 20 per cent 
of alcohol. When analyzed some years ago by 
the chemical laboratory of the American Med- 
ical Association, the preparation was found to 
contain merely. some small amounts of extrac- 
tives of blessed thistle and insignificant amounts 
of extractives of black haw. The active and 
potent ingredient was alcohol. When the med- 
ical profession called attention to this fact, the 
manufacturers claimed that no more alcohol 
was used than was needed as a solvent and pre- 
servative. The company had also asserted 
through its lawyers that 20 per cent of alcohol 
was the smallest amount that could be used to 
prevent the medicine from spoiling. Then came 
national prohibition, and the alcohol content of 
Cardui was cut down to 10 per cent. 

Cheeseman’s Pills—When Dr. Cheeseman’s 
Female Regulating Pills were examined by the 
federal chemists a few years ago they were 
reported to be essentially aloes and. iron 
(ferrous) sulphate. They were recommended 
for “obstructions of long standing” and also 
for barrenness; they were recommended, also, 
for the “consequences of youthful indiscretion, 
or indulgence of the passions in riper years.” 
The federal authorities declared the product to 
be misbranded and the court entered a judg- 
ment of condemnation and forfeiture. 

Chichester’s Pills—Chichester’s Diamond 
Brand Pills used to be sold under the name 
“Chichester’s English Pennyroyal Pills.” When 
examined in the American Medical Association’s 
laboratory, they were found to contain aloes and 
iron sulphate, but no pennyroyal, which may 
account for the change in name. They were 
sold under the claim that they were a “remedy 
for functional derangements of the female 
organism.” Some years ago these and similar 
claims were held by the federal authorities to 
be false and fraudulent. 

Darwin Medical Company.—The Dr. Darwin 
Medical Company of Rochester, N. Y., was run 
by one Martha C. Potter, who obtained business 
by running advertisements for Dr. Darwin’s 
Compound Cotton Root Tablets. These were 
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sold as a guaranteed “powerful, harmless regu- 
lator for women” that would “positively relie,e 
the most obstinate female irregularities, any 
cause, in twelve hours.” The United States 
postal authorities issued a fraud order against 
the company and debarred it from the mails. 

Bertha C. Day Company.—This was another 
one of the numerous medical mail-order fakes 
operated by William M. Griffin from Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Dr. Bertha C. Day was merely a 
hireling. The concern conducted the usual 
medical mail-order scheme, sending out symp- 
tom blanks, booklets and follow-up letters. The 
alleged diagnoses made by the concern simply 
consisted in filling in previously printed letters 
with the names of the various conditions that 
the victim had filled in, in the “symptom blank.” 
Bertha C. Day finally left the employ of Griffin, 
and the name of the concern was changed to 
the Woman’s Health Institute and another doc- 
tor hired. Then the federal authorities charge: 
that the concern was a fraud and were about to 
issue a fraud order when Griffin, whose quack- 
eries had made him rich, discontinued the 
business. 

Dean's Female Pills—One Martin Rudy of 
Lancaster, Pa., sold Madame Dean’s Female 
Pills and also Madame Dean’s Antiseptic 
Vaginal Suppositories. The pills were found by 
government chemists to contain quinine, aloes, 
green vitriol, golden seal and ginger; the sup- 
positories were cacao butter, alum, boric acid 
and tannic acid, and were sold under the claim 
that they would relieve a number of female 
complaints. The claims made for both of these 
products were declared false and fraudulent. 

Dubois Pecific Pills—These were sold as 
regulators and as a “female tonic.” When ana- 
lyzed at Washington, they were found to con- 
tain aloes, green vitriol, chalk and_ sugar, 
although they were described as “purely vege- 
table.” The claims made for them were de- 
clared false and fraudulent. 

Gerstle’s Female Panacea.—The Gerstle Medi- 
cine Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., sold this 
preparation, and, like most female panaceas, 
it contained alcohol—20 per cent. It also, of 
course, contained the usual mild bitters. The 
federal authorities charged that the claims were 
false and fraudulent and made in reckless an‘ 
wanton disregard of the truth. The company 
was found guilty and fined. Possibly this con- 
viction may have had something to do with the 
change of name, and what used to be Gerstle’s 
Female Panacea seems now to be known as 
St. Joseph’s G. F. P. 

Mrs. A. S. Hon.—This woman conducted : 
medical mail-order business from South Benc. 
Ind., advertising and selling various allege:! 
remedies for the self-treatment of ailments 
peculiar to women. Mrs. Hon had not the 
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lightest medical knowledge nor had any of her 

mployees. She sold a “Healing Compound,” 
, pinkish powder consisting chiefly of alum; a 
“Womb Suppository,” which was largely lard 
and cacao butter, with alum and boric acid, 
iogether with morphine; some “Invigorator 
Pills,’ which were essentially iron-quinine- 
strychnine pills, and a “Womb Relief,” which 
was a coarse powder containing cloves, cinna- 
mon and other roots and barks. Mrs. Hon was 
debarred from the use of the United States mails 
by the issuance of a fraud order. 

Martel’s Female Pills—These came in two 
forms—black pills and white pills—but the only 
difference in them was the color. According to 
federal chemists, they contained aloes, green 
vitriol and an alkaloid. The same concern also 
put out a “Special Female Pill,” which had the 
same composition. Both sets of pills were 
charged by the government to be sold under 
false and fraudulent claims and the man that 
put them out was found guilty and fined. 

Mrs. Cora B. Miller.—This mail-order medical 
fake, operating from Kokomo, Ind., was con- 
ducted by Frank D. Miller, who started it under 
the name “Kokomo Medicine Company,” chang- 
ing the name after his marriage and incorpo- 
rating it in his wife’s name. Mrs. Miller, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with the conduct of the 
husiness. Miller himself was not a physician. 
After the business had been run for many years 
and had been exposed by the American Med- 
ical Association, the postal authorities finally 
issued a fraud order against the Mrs. Cora B. 
Miller Company. Indiana newspapers at the 
time reported that Miller, who had started a 
business twenty-five years previously, was worth 
«i million dollars and was going to quit! 

Mitchella Compound.—This “patent medi- 
cine,” said to be prepared by John H. Dye, 
M.D., of Buffalo, N. Y., was advertised to 
“women who dread motherhood.” The prepa- 
ration, it was said, “speedily cures all derange- 
ments and irregularities” of the female func- 
lions, “congestion, inflammation, ulceration and 
displacement of’ the womb,” and other things 
(oo numerous to mention. This marvel sold for 
‘l a package. It consisted of a mixture of 
leaves, roots and bark, among which were 
partridge-berry, or squaw-vine, starwort or 
‘alse unicorn root, flowering dogwood and 
and ladies’ slipper. And this mixture of dis- 
carded herbs was so advertised as to lead the 
\pectant mother to believe that it would 
remove the pains and suffering incident to 
hildbirth! As a sidelight on the Dye concern’s 
methods, it was found some years ago that, 
vhile Dye claimed that all letters received from 
vomen would be held strictly confidential, they 
were, in fact, sold to letter brokers, from whom 
‘hey could be rerented or purchased by quacks 
in the same line of business! More than 
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300,000 of such letters were offered for sale or 
rent. 

Mother's Friend.—This widely advertised nos- 
trum has been sold under the claim, either 
direct or inferential, that its use would shorten 
the duration of labor and would relieve the 
pain incident to childbirth. Many years ago the 
company was unwise enough to make such 
claims on the trade package and, as a result, 
the federal authorities declared the stuff mis- 
branded. At that time the government chemists 
reported that Mother’s Friend was found to con- 
sist essentially of oil and a small quantity of 
soap. 

Oak Balm.—The Hager Medical Company of 
South Bend, Ind., put out this “patent medi- 
cine,” among others, which was said to be 
“prompt, pleasant and permanent in its cures 
of all diseases of women.” Oak Balm comes in 
the form of suppositories, which, when ana- 
lyzed by the state chemists of North Dakota, 
were reported to be made up chiefly of boric 
acid and alum in cacao butter, and to contain 
no tannin and therefore no oak constituent. 

Olive Branch.—The Olive Branch Remedy 
Company, another South Bend, Ind., concern, 
sold suppositories under the name of “Olive 
Branch,” which were said to be a compound for 
all female diseases. When analyzed by the 
government chemists, they were found to con- 
sist of cacao butter and soap, with borax and 
alum. The claims that they were an effective 
cure for all female diseases and for cancerous 
troubles, falling of the womb, etc., were declared 
false and fraudulent, and in 1920 Nellie M. Ellis, 
who ran the business, pleaded guilty and was 
fined. 

Orange Blossom Suppositories—These were 
sold by John A. McGill of Chicago under the 
claim that they were a “famous remedy for all 
female diseases” and a “Noble Remedy” for 
“falling of the womb, anteversion, retroversion 
and prolapsus . . . fibroid tumors os 
cancers in their earlier states.” When _ the 
government analyzed Orange Blossom Female 
Suppositories, their report was to the effect that 
the preparation contained boric acid and alum 
in a mixture of starch and petrolatum. The 
claims made for this product were declared 
false and fraudulent and in November, 1915, 
McGill was fined. 

Opaline Suppositories.—This was one of the 
“patent medicines” put on the market by Van- 
derhoof and Company of South Bend, Ind., a 
concern that was run by one Gabriel R. Sum- 
mers and advertised as “Mrs. M. Summers.” 
Mrs. Summers offered to send a free trial of 
the Opaline Suppositories. After the pure food 
law made it obligatory, the Vanderhoof con- 
cern had to declare the presence of opium in 
its suppository. The preparation also contained 
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borax and alum. Some years ago the com- 
pany was unwise enough to claim on the trade 
package that these suppositories were a remedy 
for all forms of female weakness, including 
falling of the womb and growths. As a result, 
Gabriel R. Summers was charged with making 
false and fraudulent claims and in October, 
1916, pleaded guilty and was fined. The Van- 
derhoof concern also sold several other nos- 
trums, such as Vigor of Life and Mrs. Summers’ 
Womb, Ovarian and Kidney Tonic and Vitalizer 
Tablets. 

Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound.—Before the 
food and drugs act made falsehoods on the 
label expensive, Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound was labeled “A Sure Cure for Fall- 
ing of the Womb and All Female Weakness.” 
Today, all such claims have disappeared from 
the trade package. But the newspaper adver- 
tisements of today convey much the same idea 
by indirection, and the newspaper advertise- 
ments are of course not subject to the federal 
law. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, like 
most “women’s tonics,” is an alcoholic prepa- 
ration. It used to contain 18 per cent alcohol 
and still contains 15 per cent. 

Seegit.—This is a tablet of the “pain-killer” 
type, put on the market by a concern known 
as Laboratories JAQ Inc., of New York City. 
The company circularizes women’s colleges and 
large industrial concerns and recommends that 
Seeqit be distributed to the women when they 
are more or less incapacitated for work by 
feminine functions. The exploiters use a trick 
common to “patent medicine” makers—that of 
making a pretense of telling what is in their 
product. According to their advertising, Seeqit 
is “caffeine-dimethyl-amino-phenyl-dimethyl- 
pyrazolon.” What it actually is was disclosed 
by the chemists of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation: 3°4 grains of amidopyrine (pyramidon) 
and about 1 grain of caffeine to each Seeqit 
tablet. The tablets will not, of course, produce 
any effect that cannot be produced equally well 
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by a plain tablet of amidopyrine, U. S. P. One 
hundred Seeqit tablets, each containing 3°, 
grains of amidopyrine, sell for $4.50; 100 tablets, 
each containing 5 grains of amidopyrine U. S. P., 
can be purchased for $1.50, or less. 

Viavi.—This is not the name of a single 
preparation but a generic name given to a long 
list of “patent medicines” put out by the Viavi 
Company, which has its headquarters in Cali- 
fornia and branch offices elsewhere. Most of 
the Viavi preparations are sold for the alleged 
alleviation and cure of diseases peculiar to 
women. The Viavi concern does little news- 
paper advertising, the business being carried on 
by means of women agents. The chief ingredi- 
ent of many of the Viavi preparations seems to 
be golden seal (hydrastis). A little over a year 
ago a physician reported the case of a young 
mother, aged 27, who began to lose weight and 
had severe pelvic pains. Instead of going to 
her physician, as her husband suggested, she 
went to see the local Viavi agent and got two 
bottles of medicine, one costing $9.50 and the 
other $3.50. The Viavi diagnosis was that she 
probably had a “cyst,” which would require 
several months’ Viavi treatment to absorb. 
After some weeks of Viavi treatment with no 
improvement, the Viavi quacks sent a woman 
physician, who made an examination and pro- 
nounced it cancer, and recommended that the 
poor woman go to Detroit and take another 
quack treatment. As the family physician 
wrote: “Four months ago there might have 
been a chance to save the life of this young 
mother; today, the case is practically hopeless.” 

Vimedia.—Vimedia, like Viavi, is a generic 
name used by the Vimedia Company, which 
seems to be largely an imitation of Viavi, both 
in methods and preparations. In fact, it appears 
that those behind the Vimedia concern had 
previously been employed by the Viavi Com- 
pany. The various Vimedia nostrums, like the 
Viavi nostrums, seem to have for their chief 
ingredient, golden seal. 
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lost it. Having 
obtained these 
data from all 
the family, the 
mother is in pos- 
session of a norm, 
or average dis- 
tance, at which 


the watch to be 
used can be heard 


refined cruelty by the average 
little short of human ear. 

criminal to leave ff} : . Thus equipped, 
it to chance he yy Frank Howard Richardson. the mother tests 
whether an unde- the child’s ability 
tected impair- to hear the watch, 


ment of normal hearing shall wreck the little 
fellow’s happiness, as it may be counted upon 
to do if he starts to school thus handicapped. 

Every child is entitled to at least a rough test 
to determine the acuity of this important sense. 
If he starts school with an undetected deafness 
of even mild degree, he is in for trouble from 
the very first day. His teacher cannot in fair- 
ness be held remiss if she does not detect what 
his mother never suspected. And regardless of 
whose fault it is, the poor little chap will be 
punished for inattention, lack of interest and 
disobedience of commands. 


A Test That Mother Can Perform 


But how is such a test to be made by the 
mother or the father? While an accurate deter- 
inination of the exact degree of defective hear- 
ing is a difficult technical procedure even for 
the specialist, it is comparatively simple for a 
mother to detect gross impairment of hearing 
in her child. 

Hearing defects can often be detected by the 
watch test. The mother closes her eyes and 
liolds a watch in her hand at arm’s length or at 
a distance at which the ticking becomes inaudi- 
ble. She then brings the watch nearer until 
she learns the exact distance at which the tick- 
ing can be heard. 

_ It is better to test all members of the family 
in this way, deciding at what distance from 
cach ear the ticking becomes inaudible and 
vhen it becomes audible again, once they have 


ascertaining for each ear the exact distance at 
which it becomes audible or inaudible as it is 
brought toward or taken away from the ear. 
During the test the child’s eyes should be blind- 
folded and the ear not being tested should be 
stopped with the finger. 

If a game is made of the whole procedure, 
a more valuable and truthful result can be 
obtained. If either of the child’s ears fails to 
detect the watch at the average distance previ- 
ously determined for it, the mother may well 
suspect the acuity of his hearing. In this event, 
she had best take him to an otologist, or ear spe- 
cialist, reeommended by the family physician, 
for a more careful evaluation than she has been 
able to give. 


What May Cause Child Deafness 


Suppose that a moderate degree of deafness 
is found. What is likely to be the cause? 

One of the commonest causes of impairment 
of hearing is the presence of wax in the outer 
canal of the ear. This announcement frequently 
‘auses the mother great embarrassment, and 
she explains how carefully she has washed his 
ears and how ashamed she is of the condition. 
All this is quite uncalled for. The secretion of 
a certain amount of material is natural and 
probably desirable. It is the excess wax that 
does harm, and this is so deeply located that 
the most heroic efforts on the mother’s part 
could not possibly succeed in removing it. Ear 
wax has nothing to do with cleanliness; in fact, 
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efforts to remove it in the course of the ordinary 
daily toilet of the child would be dangerous 
rather than commendable. 

The attempted removal of this secretion 
when, as sometimes happens, its presence is 
betrayed by the appearance of a small quantity 
of it on the floor of the outer ear, with the usual 
household implements like “ear spoons,” is 
reprehensible in the extreme. The old adage, 
“Put nothing into your child’s ear smaller than 
your elbow,” is dictated by sound common 
sense; it should be adhered to religiously. 

The secretion is readily removed by the doc- 
tor, when its presence has been discovered, by 
gently syringing the ear with warm soapy 
water. If, as occasionally happens, the wax 
proves tenacious and difficult to remove, he may 
have to assist the syringing by the use of instru- 
ments. Repeated syringing, however, is as a 
rule all that is required. 

Removing Ear Wax 

Partial deafness is caused by ear wax in one 
of two ways. The simpler and less serious way 
is by the simple occlusion (stopping up) of the 
canal, or passage from the outside world to the 
drum, by the soft, gummy substance. This shuts 
off the greater share of the sound waves, exactly 
as does a pledget of cotton placed in the ear. 

Removal is all that is necessary to effect a 
cure. There may be a disagreeable sensation 
of overacute hearing at first, but this quickly 
disappears. The mere appearance in the basin 
of a plug of brownish or black substance should 
not be relied on as a sign of complete removal, 
as there may be more present. Examination by 
the ear speculum and light, to make certain 
that the canal is clear, is essential. 

Deafness from dried wax (inspissated ceru- 
men, the doctor calls it) is more serious. The 
deafness in this instance is not wholly mechan- 
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ical, but is due at least in part to the thickenin : 
of the drum membrane from the continue: 
pressure upon it of the dried, hardened way 
Removal, if accomplished before there has bee: 
time to bring about permanent damage, ma 
cure the deafness by allowing Nature to follow 
her usual custom of attempting to restore thing; 
to their original normal condition. 


Removal of Adenoids May Help 


Another common cause of impaired hearing 
is a hypertrophy of the adenoid mass, or lingua! 
tonsil as it is sometimes called, so frequently 
found accompanying enlarged and diseased ton- 
sils. Especially is this likely to be the case when 
the hypertrophied mass impinges on the open- 
ing of the eustachian tubes in the back of the 
nose and throat. Removal of the adenoid mass 
is imperatively called for in such instances; 
when this is necessary, the otologist may deem 
it wise to remove the tonsils at the same time 
and under the same anesthetic. This is the only 
sure and safe cure for deafness from this cause. 

There are many other causes of impaired 
hearing; none of them can safely be treated by 
any one other than a trained physician. Even 
the most skilled specialist often finds himself 
helpless in the face of these conditions, so it 
may readily be inferred that home treatment 
for deafness has but small likelihood of being 
successful. 

By all means, the parents should test every 
child’s hearing during his early runabout days. 
At this time there is the best chance for cure. 
If cure is not possible, much may be done either 
to improve the condition or to keep it from pro- 
gressing, as deafness has a way of doing. Even 
if nothing can be done, at least the parent has 
the comforting sense of having left no stone 
unturned that might have saved the child from 
the terrible burden of lifelong deafness. 
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(QQUR DEVELOPING KNOWLEDGE OF 


|mmunity. 


By 
Ludvig Hektoen 


I. 

UNDREDS of years ago it was known 
that one attack of certain acute dis- 
eases left behind a condition that some- 
how made the patient immune or safe 

from further attacks of the same disease. For 
instance the Chinese and others did inoculation 
of smallpox; the disease was caused to develop 
ii a well person by introducing into the skin 
or nose a small amount of matter from the erup- 
lion on a patient in the active stages of small- 
pox. It was established that the inoculated dis- 
case was less dangerous than the natural but 
was equally protective against new attacks. 

Hottentots and other races are said to have 
exposed their children to snake bites in order 
(o secure protection, for it was known in the 
remote past that persons who recovered from 
the bite of a venomous snake were unaffected 
bv further bites. 

Inoculation of smallpox and letting snakes 
bite for protective effects are probably the very 
lirst experiments in this field. On the basis of 
this knowledge, however, methods of treatment, 
both protective and curative, were devised in 
which modern principles are foreshadowed. 
indeed the ultimate hope of the most sanguine 
optimist of our day was anticipated over 2,000 
years ago by King Mithridates of Pontus, who 
concocted a so-called universal antidote. In 
‘hat conglomeration one may trace ideas that 
underlie the serum therapy of the present. 

Disease Breeds True 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the 

J‘istinct nature of the acute fevers, now known 
s the acute infectious diseases, and of the 
nmunity each produces, was recognized more 
carly than at any other time before the mod- 

i microbic era. No one stated this general- 

ation more clearly or more forcibly than Dr. 

homas Fuller in 1729, when he wrote: 

“The chickenpox can never breed smallpox, 

r the smallpox the measles, nor they the 

ickenpox, any more than a hen can breed a 

ick, a wolf a sheep, or a thistle a fig, and there- 


fore one sort cannot be preservative against any 
other sort.” 

This breeding true of disease and its effects 
depended on the nature of the seed or cause 
that was taken into body, or, in the language of 
the day, on the microbe or antigen. 

In the meantime inoculation of smallpox 
was introduced into England by Lady Mon- 
tagu, and there the practice extended until 
rendered unnecessary by the epochal discovery 
by Edward Jenner, in 1796, that vaccination 
with the virus of cowpox is a far, far safer and 
equally effective means of protection against 
smallpox, then the most dreaded of all diseases. 
Vaccination has the wonderful advantage that 
it does not transmit smallpox to others as small- 
pox produced by inoculation may do and did. 


Jenner Led the Way 


Jenner’s discovery is a great landmark, be- 
cause it established that the virus of cowpox 
can cause reactions in the body that render i! 
immune to the virus of smallpox. And when 
-asteur, at the beginning of the microbic era 
(about 1870), found that injection of the bac- 
teria of chicken cholera or of anthrax, weak- 
ened or attenuated by heat, chemicals or other 
means, nevertheless protected against subse- 
quent injections of the corresponding fully 
virulent strain, he designated this also as a form 
of vaccination, and worked out a plan for the 
control of all infectious diseases by vaccination 
with the specific germ of each. Yet Jenner 
merely submitted to crucial experimental tes! 
the common observation illustrated by the dairy 
maid’s statement to him: “I cannot take the 
smallpox because I have had the cowpox.” 

Jenner made another discovery also (but this 
was left unnoticed for a hundred years) when 
he observed that in a person who once has had 
smallpox or cowpox the skin reacts far more 
promptly yet to a lesser extent than in a per- 
son who has not had either smallpox or cowpox. 
This, so far as is known, is the first discovery 
of the phenomenon now termed sensitization. 
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The history of the process of making people 
immune to diseases falls into two periods—the 
premicrobic and the microbic. Before germs 
were discovered the specific nature of infectious 
diseases and of immunity following an attack 
was established; immunization against small- 
pox and against venom was practiced by the 
introduction into the body of smallpox virus or 
venom; and Jenner discovered that vaccination 
with the virus of cowpox was a simple, safe 
and reliable method of protecting against small- 
pox. Foreign material, virus or venom was 
introduced into the body and a special immunity 
developed in each case from the reactions thus 
begun. 


at. 


The discovery that certain germs were the 
causes of various diseases led at orfce to experi- 
mental studies of the manner in which they 
cause disease and of the mechanisms of cure 
and immunity. Almost the first result of this 
new line of investigation was the demonstration 
by Roux and Yersin, French investigators, that 
the action of the diphtheria germ is due to its 
secretion of a toxic substance—diphtheria toxin. 
While studying the action of this poison devel- 
oped by the diphtheria germ, Behring found 
that the fluid matter of the blood of animals 
injected with it acquired the power of neutral- 
izing the poison, owing to the presence of a 
newly formed substance, which was called 
diphtheria antitoxin. This is the first of the 
antibodies or substances that antagonize infec- 
tion in various ways. Its discovery led to the 
development of serum therapy and to the recog- 
nition of a definite kind of immunity; namely, 
the antitoxic. Shortly afterward tetanus toxin 
and antitoxin were found, but all efforts to find 
the toxins and antitoxins of other important 
pathogenic microbes were rewarded with com- 
paratively little in the way of positive results 
until recently when the scarlet fever toxin and 
antitoxin were discovered by George F. and 
Gladys Henry Dick. Note that in the production 
of the antitoxins the directly inciting element 
is not the living microbes but a dead substance, 
the toxin, secreted by them. 

Many germs causing disease appear to pro- 
duce their effects in other ways, still largely 
obscure, than by secreting toxins, and the 
infected body protects itself and cures itself in 
these infections in other ways than by manu- 
facturing antitoxins. Yet similar mechanisms 
seem to be at work, because here also new anti- 
substances, or antibodies, are called forth. 

These antibodies fall in two classes: (1) those 
concerned in dissolving, or lysis, of the bodies 
of the microbes on which they act; these are 
called lysins; that is, dissolving agents, and (2) 
those that make the bacteria on which they act 
suitable to being taken up by the phagocytes. 
Phagocytes are cells that take up and digest 
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Nomenclature of a New Science 


TOXIN 
A poison, including the poisons produced by 
germs, 


ANTITOXIN 

Any substance that opposes a toxin and renders 
it inactive. The usual antitoxin is a serum or 
fluid matter taken from the blood of a horse. 
The horse, when injected with germs or with 
the poisons of germs, develops in its blood sub- 
stances which oppose the germs or poisons. 
These substances are antibodies. Opposed to 
toxins they are antitoxins. The serum is an 
antiserum, 


ANTIBODIES 
Substances produced by the blood to offset the 
poisonous action of the toxin or germ or 
protein substance that causes their formation. 


ANTIGEN 
Any substance which when injected into a 
living body stimulates the formation of anti- 
substances. 


INOCULATION 
The insertion of germs or toxins or antitoxins 
into or under the skin or into a blood vessel. 


ALLERGY, ANAPHYLAXIS, HYPERSENSITIVITY 

The general meaning of the terms is the same: 
abnormal sensitiveness to a protein (food, 
pollen, serum, etc.) that the body is unable to 
handle in the usual way, but toward which it 
responds by symptoms, including a skin rash 
or difficult breathing due to partial closure of 
the bronchial tubes or hay-fever. 


IMMUNITY 
The condition of being able to resist a disease. 
It may be natural, acquired (as the result of 
having a disease that confers immunity), active 
(as the result of vaccination), or passive (as 

_ the result of a preventive dose of antitoxin). 


LYSINS 
A dissolving substance, therefore antibodies 
that cause blood corpuscles, germs or other 
microscopic cells to dissolve. 


PHAGOCYTES 
White blood corpuscles which attempt to keep 
the blood free of germs by enveloping and 
absorbing them. They are called scavenger 
cells; also the “policemen of the blood.” 


OPSONINS 
Antibodies that act on germs and prepare them 
to be taken up for digestion by the phagocytes. 


VACCINE 
A suspension of dead germs or germs that have 
been decreased in virulence (or, as in small- 
pox vaccine, the virus of a related disease, 
cowpox) that produces immunity when intro- 
duced into the body. 


AGGLUTININS 
Antibodies in serum that cause germs to collect 
(agglutinate) into clumps. 


PRECIPITINS 
Antibodies in serum that cause precipitation of 
foreign substances. 
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bacteria and other particles; the whole process 
is spoken of as phagocytosis, and the substances 
in the fluids of the body that make bacteria and 
otlier things suitable for phagocytosis are called 
opsonins. As the processes now considered are 
directed directly against the microbes them- 
selves, these forms of immunity are called anti- 
infectious, and the serum against epidemic 
meningitis is the best example of an effective 
serum of the anti-infectious class. 


Minor Discoveries 


During this period numerous minor dis- 
coveries have been made, often more or less 
incidentally and unexpectedly. One was that 
red blood cells and also other cells of one 
species when injected into the circulation or 
tissues Of another species call forth new sub- 
stances in the injected animal that have specific 
solvent or opsonic effect on the injected cells; 
another was that bacteria or animal cells 
treated in various ways by heat, cold and 
extracting processes still retain the power to 
call forth specific antibodies in suitable animals. 
Another important line of byproducts consists of 
substances, antibodies, with effects still different 
from those of antitoxins, lysins and opsonins, 
notably agglutinins, precipitins, complement- 
fixing bodies, now made use of extensively as 
aids in diagnosis because of the specific limi- 
tations of their actions to the agents that induce 
their development. 

It was found also that still other materials 
than bacteria and their products or animal cells 
can induce the formation of antibodies, such as 
serum, tissue extracts, plant juices, and finally 
more or less chemically pure protein substances 
of animal and vegetable nature. 

Now, all substances of whatever kind that 
have the power when introduced into the ani- 
mal body to call forth specific antibodies have 
been given the common name of antigens; that 
is, generators of antibodies, and all forms and 
manifestations of immunity appear to depend 
in some way on reactions between antigens and 
antibodies, 

Sull another phase of immunity remains to 
he mentioned; namely, that when an animal 
once has been immunized, or subjected to the 
action of an antigen, it probably becomes 
altered more or less for the rest of its life. This 
may show itself in various ways on the reintro- 
duction of the antigen when the intensity of the 

caction may vary from a general shock to a 
‘ocal redness. This condition is the basis on 
which develops sensitization, or hypersuscepti- 
vility, of which hay-fever, various forms of 
usthma, certain skin alterations and so-called 
00d idiosynerasies are examples. 

rom what has been said it is evident that a 

itge variety of materials can arouse in animals 

'o which they are introduced the production 

antagonistic substances: microbes, microbic 


extracts, toxins, venoms, animal and vegetable 
cells, extracts and juices, pure proteins. In fact, 
practically any kind of protein that is foreign 
to the animal species in question can act as an 
antigen in that species. So far as is known now, 
an animal does not, with rare exceptions, form 
antibodies against the natural constituents of 
the same species. 

Of the conditions essential for antigenic 
action I shall mention only one—the antigen 
must be introduced into the blood or tissues in 
a fairly unchanged state; that is, without being 
first digested in the stomach or intestines. All 
the various articles of diet of protein nature 
can act as antigens if injected directly or if they 
are absorbed before being digested. In all 
infectious diseases the invading microbes and 
their products act as specific antigens and 
induce the formation of antibodies that neutral- 
ize toxin and help to destroy the microbes 
themselves. 


Historical Development 
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When the self-limitation of many acute infec- 
tious diseases was recognized by Hippocrates 
and other great observers, they explained the 
phenomenon by saying that these diseases 
carried with them the means of their own cure. 
Now science can go a step farther and say that 
the cure of infectious diseases is due to the 
antigenic nature of their causative agents, and 
this action of disease-producing agents is made 
use of in securing antiserums for curative and 
protective purposes and in protective and cura- 
tive inoculation of antigens. 

Immunity is the result then of the reactions 
of the body against foreign materials that in 
some way have gained entrance into the tissues, 
and immunization against disease may be 
regarded as a manifestation of the power of 
the body to protect itself against foreign sub- 
stances in general. 
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TUBERCULOUS PHYSICIANS 


and their 


Gontributions 
By 9.A.Myers 


— em tre mee mene a 
cite 


Benjamin Rush 


ENJAMIN RUSH, the father of 
American medicine, was born on 
Christmas eve, 1745, in Byberry 


township, fourteen miles north- ‘ 
sast of Philadelphia. His great-great- 
grandfather was an esteemed officer 


under Cromwell, who emigrated to 
America when he found England after the 
restoration not to his liking. All his father’s 
forebears farmed the land that was originally 
settled by Captain John Rush, but after his 
father’s death his mother moved to Philadelphia 
with her six children. Although John Rush left 
no debts and his honesty was so well known as 
to have become a proverb, yet Mrs. Rush was 
forced to open a huckster’s stall to supplement 
the small income left for the provision of her 
children. 


An Industrious Young Scholar 


At the age of 9 Rush was sent to the academy 
of Dr. Finley at Nottingham, Md., where he 
spent five years grounding himself in Latin and 
Greek and laying the foundation of his pro- 
found religious faith that remained unshaken 
until his death. His industry at this time was 
so great that “his health may have suffered 
somewhat, for throughout his entire career he 
was not robust and was said to have been of 
phthisical tendency from youth.” “In early life 
he had slight hemorrhages from his lungs, 
whence it was only through unceasing care, and 
the occasional use of bark as a tonic that he 
escaped, as he thought, an early consumption; 
for he says that he had a hereditary predisposi- 
tion to this disease.” 

He received the degree of bachelor of arts 
from Princeton in 1760 at the age of 15, and a 


University 





view of the first medical school in America at the 


of Pennsylvania. Benjamin Rush was a 


member of the faculty. 


little later entered the service of Dr. Redman of 
Philadelphia as an apprentice. 


“Instead of working up the minutiae of 


anatomy and histology, the eighteenth century 
medical student rode with the genial doctor on 
his rounds and held the basin when the patient 
was bled. Instead of worrying overmuch wilh 
the details of materia medica, he might clean 
bottles, for bottles were costly then; run errands 
or deliver medicines and messages. 

“This method was then the approved and in 
fact almost the only possible way of securing 
a medical education in America.” 

Rush remained with Redman for six years, 
during which time he was absent from duly 
only two days. He employed his spare time in 
translating the aphorisms of Hippocrates and 
in the keeping of a commonplace-book. In 
August, 1766, he set sail for Edinburgh to study 
under the famous Dr: Cullen. During the two 
years’ course of lectures on “Anatomy, Chymis- 
try, Practice of Physick and Materia Medica.” 
Rush became a favorite of Dr. Cullen. He wis 
graduated with the degree of doctor of medicine 
in 1768. 

Franklin Befriends Him 


After his graduation, he worked for sever: ! 
months in the London hospitals. There he mt 
Franklin and through him a number of other 
famous persons. Franklin aided Rush by su)- 
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iving him with the financial means for a trip 


to Paris. 
Rush returned to Philadelphia in August, 
'769. “That litthe experience in Paris and the 


ng voyage home were the end of recreation 
‘or Rush. He belonged to the class of men who 
do things, and for such there is no rest. He 
lungered for work; the more he did the more 
he saw to do.” 

His Profession His Chief Pleasure 

In allusion to his death he once said, “When 
that time shall come I shall relinquish many 
attractions to life, and among them, a pleasure 
which to me has no equal in human pursuits, 
| mean that which I derive from studying, teach- 
ing and practicing medicine.” 

Upon his return to Philadelphia he was 
appointed at the age of 24 to the chair of pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the College of Phila- 


delphia, the first medical school in America, of 
which he made the fifth faculty member. 
Trials in Building Up a Practice 
The establishment of a practice was a struggle 
and a bitter one, even in those remote days. 
Rush says, “My shop was crowded with the poor 
in the morning and at mealtime, and nearly 
every street and alley in the city was visited by 
me every day. There are few old huts now 
standing in the ancient parts of the city in which 
I have not attended sick people. Often I have 
ascended the upper story of these huts by a 
ladder and many hundred times I have been 
obliged to rest my weary limbs upon the bedside 
of the sick from want of chairs, where I was 
sure I risqued, not only taking their disease, 
but being infected with vermin. More than once 
did I suffer from the latter. Nor did I hasten 
from these abodes of poverty and misery. 
Where no help was attainable I have 





<== often remained in them long enough 














to administer my own prescriptions, 
particularly bleeding with my own 
hands.” 

Although Rush had stated, “Medi- 
cine is my wife; science my mistress, 
books are my companions; my study 
is my grave; there I lie buried, the 
world forgetting, by the world for- 
got,” at the outset of his career, in 
1776, he married Julia Stockton, 
fifteen years his junior. His matri- 
monial life was an exceedingly happy 


one. Thirteen children were born to 
them, nine of whom lived to ma- 
turity. One son followed in the foot- 


steps of his father and _ practiced 
medicine, and another distinguished 
himself as a lawyer, diplomat, secre- 
tary of the treasury and attorney 
general of the United States. 

On July 20, 1776, Rush was elected 
a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania. The Dec- 
laration of Independence had already 
been adopted by that time but the 
final document had not been signed. 
On August 2, Rush’s name appeared 


between that of Robert Morris and 
Franklin on the permanent docu- 
ment. He was one of the seven 
so-called after signers. In April, 


1777, he was appointed surgeon gen- 
eral of the armies of the middle 
department, but in July his title was 
changed to physician general of the 








military hospitals of the same dis- 
trict. After nine months’ service in 

















Benjamin Rush, “father of American medicine,” was one of 
the greatest teachers and practitioners of medicine. 


this capacity he resigned. 
In January, 1779, Rush resumed 
his lectures in the College of Phila- 








delphia with a class of about sixty. Later in 
the year the charter of the college was revoked. 
A new school was formed called the University 
of the State of Pennsylvania and Rush gave lec- 
tures at this school in 1781. By 1783, the original 
school was reopened and Rush returned. In 
1789 the death of Morgan left his chair vacant, 
and Rush added the teaching of theory and 
practice of medicine to his former duties. The 
two schools consolidated in 1791 into the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Rush taught the insti- 
tutes of medicine and clinical medicine. After 
the death of Kuhn in 1797 he held the chair of 
practice although he was not formally elected 
until 1805. He held all three chairs from that 
time until his death. 

In the course of Rush’s forty-four years of 
teaching it is estimated that he taught more 
than 2,250 students. In several cases he taught 
the father and later the son of the same family. 
Praise of his ability as a teacher is unstinted. 


Honored All over Europe 


Rush won world favor by his conduct in the 
yellow fever epidemic in Philadelphia in 1793. 
He likewise incurred the hatred of many for his 
views about the disease. He first attributed the 
cause of the disease to a pile of rotting hides 
and coffee that was deposited on the wharves 
at the time. Thus he offended the merchants 
and financial men of the city by rejecting the 
hypothesis that the disease was imported. At 
first he subscribed to the prevalent belief that 
it was contagious. After the epidemic, however, 
he concluded that it was not contagious. This 
reversal of opinion made many of his fellow 
physicians irate, so that abuse was heaped upon 
him from all sides. 

As a result of his part in the yellow fever epi- 
demic and his compelling and graphic account 
of it, Rush’s fame spread throughout this coun- 
try and Europe. He was a member of nearly 
every medical, literary and beneficent institu- 
tion in this country; he was distinguished also 
by many honors from Europe. 

Rush was addressed by the Prussian govern- 
ment on the subject of yellow fever, receiving 
from the king a coronation medal as a compli- 
ment for his answer. He received the thanks of 
the King of Spain for his answer to queries on 
the same subject. From the Queen of Etruria 
he received a gold medal as a mark of respect 
for his medical character and writings. The 
emperor of Russia presented him on the same 
account with a costly diamond ring. 

Both his definite and forceful advocacy of cer- 
tain measures for the cure of the disease and his 
astounding success tended to make enemies as 
well as friends. This jealousy found voice 
through the columns of Peter Porcupine’s 
Gazette, a newspaper edited by William Cor- 
bett. In its columns Rush was portrayed as 2 
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“poisonous trans-Atlantic quack” whose intem- 
perate “bleeding” and “injudicious” doses of 
mercury had made him the “Samson” of medi- 
cine, for he had slain his thousands and tens of 
thousands by these measures. “Can the Rush 
Grow Up Without Mire” was the title of one of 
his articles. Rush sued Corbett for libel and 
distributed among the poor the $5,000 damages 
he received. 

Rush was born with that subtle thing called 
charm. “His bearing,” says one biographer, 
“was very simple and artless, without a sem- 
blance of affectation, remarkable for kindness, 
cordiality and even condescension. In conver- 
sation, he was acknowledged by all to be pre- 
eminent; yet he did not appear to be at all 
self-complacent of his colloquial powers. He 
never interrupted another, as the fashion now 
runs; nor did he arrogate to himself an undue 
portion of the talk, an offense too often given 
in these later times. Piety and benevolence 
were, to human perception, his predominant 
feelings. In fine, he was the accomplished 
Christian gentleman whose ‘imposing first ap- 
pearance’ subdued every mind and won every 
heart.” 

Rush’s ability in conversation has already 
been noted. This was the result of wide and 
intelligent reading and the fact that to him 
“every place was a school, every person with 
whom he spoke a tutor.” 

“During several of his last years, he had a 
slight cough, the tussis senilis, and this increased 
during the last winter. Fearing some latent 
inflammation, he took less animal food and 
omitted wine, though his labors in lecturing, 
attending the hospital and examining the gradu- 
ating students several hours a day, were very 
severe for an old man. The typhus pneu- 
monides, moreover, appeared in March and 
gave him most inopportunely an oppressive 
increase of business. Thus, by incessant exer- 
tion of body and mind, now debilitated by cough 
and low diet, he became an easy prey to the 
prevailing fever. . . .” 


Death Widely Mourned 


“From one end of the United States to the 
other the event |Rush’s death| was productive 
of emotion of sorrow; for, since the death of 
Washington no man, perhaps, in America was 
better known, more sincerely loved or held in 
higher admiration and esteem. . . . For 
nearly three thousand years past, but few phy- 
sicians equal in greatness have appeared.” 

The attitude of his contemporaries is reflected 
in the following note from Jefferson to John 
Adams. “Another of our friends of °76 is gone 
—another of the co-signers of our country’s 
independence, and a better man than Rush 
could not have left us, more benevolent, more 
learned, of finer genius or more honest.” 
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igh School Pupils 


Dy Ethel Wakeman 


~ NOR the last five years I have been doing 
special speech work in the oral English 
department of a large high school. Dur- 
ing that time there have come to the 
department for help in speech an increasing 
number of pupils whose need was really phys- 
ical rather than oral. Most of them needed a 
doctor more than, or before, they needed a 
speech teacher. With the interested aid of the 
best medical talent the city affords, I have tried 
io connect them with the help they needed. 
One hundred cases of this kind have been 
under my care in the last year. Sixty-four were 
advised to report to physicians, and forty-four 
of these received relief through either operation 
or other treatment. Of those who did not report, 
some of course were not cooperative, but many 
are waiting to take help as soon as they have 
the money or the right physical condition. 
Some refused relief at first but now are asking 
for it. Trust and cooperation seem to be grow- 
ing on the part of both pupil and parent. Many 
parents have expressed delight in finding a 
school in which such an interest is taken in 
their children. 


Getting Pupils to the Doctor 


The process of bringing pupil and doctor 
logether has usually involved five steps. First 
the pupil was examined to determine the nature 
of his difficulty. Second was the interview with 
ihe parent to obtain the pupil’s history, explain 


the difficulty, and persuade the parent to allow 
remedial treatment. Third came the family 
consultation and report. The fourth step was 
to state the condition to a physician and make 
an appointment for examination. The fifth was 
the examination itself. 

Typical Cases 

The following typical cases suggest the variety 
and need for the work. 

G. C., a third-term girl, had frequent severe 
colds and a constantly muffled voice. In spite of 
earnest effort to improve it by better placement, 
she did not succeed. Since our examination of 
her throat showed extremely large tonsils, we 
sent her to a throat specialist. He advised 
tonsillectomy. It was performed with conse- 
quent relief from colds and development of a 
clear voice. 

E. M., also a third-term girl, had both a lisp 
and nasality of voice added to extreme nervous- 
ness. Although her mother reported that E.'s 
tonsils had been taken out, examination showed 
that only part of one tonsil and a part of the soft 
palate had been removed. She was sent to a 
competent throat specialist. He advised tonsil- 
lectomy, which was performed with such satis 
faction to Mrs. M. that she was quite willing to 
take E. to the orthodontist as she had been 
advised. The dentist began the work of over- 
coming the malocclusion that had resulted in an 
extremely narrow and high arch that pushed up 
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the floor of the nose and caused the upper front 
teeth to protrude. E.’s thyroid was enlarged and 
she was extremely nervous. We advised her to 
go to a neurologist. She did so, and under his 
care is gaining normal development and nerve 
control. This mother’s cooperation was splen- 
did. She willingly did everything she could; 
so did the specialists who gave help. The ortho- 
dontist made a free examination and charged 
little more than clinic rate for the three years’ 
work to follow; and the throat and nerve spe- 
cialists charged only nominal fees. 

Two Unadjusted Cases 

G. A., a girl of 16, had imperfect occlusion. 
An orthodontist was recommended and con- 
sulted. He found the arch of G.’s mouth the 
highest and narrowest he had ever seen, less 
than one-half inch wide and an inch deep. He 
advised orthodontic relief. But Mr. A. did not 
believe in having anything done for his daugh- 
ter, and nothing was done. 

H. C. stammered badly and was sullen. I 
sent him to have his nose and throat examined. 
The physician found enlarged tonsils and the 
septum of the nose so deflected as to preclude 
all breathing on one side. His mother, though 
financially able, did not want to spend money 
on overcoming the boy’s physical defects and 
I had not suflicient time to appeal to the grand- 
father, who was the boy’s most likely aid. With 
an adequate time allotment for the work, both 
H. C. and G. A. would have become better 
adjusted members of society. 

J. S. was sent to me by his drawing teacher 
because, in spite of glasses, he was having 
marked difficulty in seeing as a result of granu- 
lation of the eyelids. He was sent to a com- 
petent oculist who treated his eyes and pre- 
scribed new glasses. With the new glasses J. 
could see clearly and within three weeks the 
granulation had disappeared. 

M. M. could not recite in class without extreme 
nervousness. Her mother told of other symp- 
toms that, along with her goiter, showed she 
needed to visit a neurologist. I arranged for 
her to see one. Under his treatment, before the 
term ended, her enlarged thyroid was reduced 
and her nerve control increased. Though now 
in college she is continuing medical treatment. 

E. S., one of our brightest seniors, came to 
me for help. Happening to touch her hand, I 
found it icy cold and trembling. She said she 
always held herself rigid in order to preserve 
any nerve control at all. Her mother told of 
graver symptoms. She was sent to the neurol- 
ogist and was under his care during the spring 
and summer. She came back at the fall open- 
ing of school to report herself entering college 
“entirely well, thanks to you and the doctor.” 

There have been two probable incipient 
dementia praecox cases. One, a problem both 
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at home and at school, was sent to the neurol- 
ogist. He willingly submitted to the physician’s 
observation until he was told by some one with 
more intention than instruction that he was 
quite all right and was being mistreated. His 
parents could not persuade him to stay unde: 
observation after that. The other boy obtained 
a discharge from school. Though a telephone 
message to his mother disclosed the fact that he 
was leaving without her knowledge, she did no! 
send him back. 

M. C. was a nervous girl who complained of 
not sleeping well and finding concentration diffi- 
cult. Her father and brother are both at the 
state hospital for the insane, and she broods 
over their condition. Because of a muscle- 
bound foot condition too serious for our correc- 
tive gymnasium department to cope with, she 
was sent to an orthopedic clinic, where she is 
receiving regular treatment. There she was 
referred also to the hospital neurologist, under 
whose care she is at present. Because her 
mother had littlhe support, M. was working one 
week and attending school the next, trying to 
make up a term’s work in addition to her regu- 
lar work. We hope to prevent her joining her 
brother and father. 

C. T. was being earried out of the assembly 
hall as I passed. The boys said he had fallen. 
Further questioning elicited the information 
that he often fell. I sent for his mother and 
recommended that she take him to a neurolog- 
ical institute. She did so, and he is now under 
care of a neurologist for pseudohypertrophic 
muscular dystrophy. Since much improvemen! 
in his case is not probable, what we hope next to 
do is to find training for him in some trade at 
which he can work. Fortunately he draws 
fairly well. 

Often Affects Pupil’s Whole Family 

The effect that medical work has on families 
is interesting. H.S. is a girl with marked nasa! 
voice. A mastoid operation some years ago had 
left her deaf in one ear. At first I took her to 
the orthodontist, thinking that correction of her 
malocclusion might correct the difficulty. We 
found, however, that the nasality was caused by) 
this deafness and would have to be corrected by 
placement alone. During the winter, complain- 
ing of pain in the old mastoid region, she wen! 
to the nose and throat specialist, who treated her 
cold to prevent a recurrence of her old trouble. 

Looking for the cause of her colds, I found 
that her shoes were so worn that she was prac- 
tically walking on the cold, wet ground. Her 
father, who ever since her babyhood ha: 
showed a marked dislike for her, had refusec 
to buy her new ones. With the aid of anothe: 
patient’s interested mother she was given goo 
shoes and a warm suit, and her cold dis- 
appeared together with the ear trouble. Pique 
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»erhaps by a stranger’s charity to her, the father 
has shown some improvement in providing for 
her. Last spring we took her to a dental sur- 
veon because of an ache in the joint of her 
jaw due to an old blow from her father’s hand 
ihree years ago. The dentist made suggestions 
)y which she might help herself but absolute 
relief he thought almost impossible. 

In another way, too, the work has had an 
influence on families. C. C. was nervous, was a 
stammerer, and had thick speech. We dis- 
covered him to be tongue-tied, and sent him 
with his mother to the throat specialist. He not 
only cut the boy’s frenum, but at her request 
he relieved the mother’s 


both the laryngitis with its huskiness and his 
asthma, had disappeared. His spine was so 
badly curved that he leaned markedly to one 
side. After a spinal x-ray examination at an 
orthopedic clinic he began work under their 
guidance to correct his posture. 

One of the most worth while of the year's 
‘ases was that of R. M., a 17 year old boy who 
at eleven months had had double pneumonia 
followed by spinal meningitis complications. At 
the age of 6, after the removal of his adenoids, 
he had first tried to walk and speak. At 10, his 
tonsils were removed and there was more 
improvement, but his mother said his speech 

was mere guesswork even to 








hearing also. 

M. N., an unusually intelli- 
vent senior, had a serious rt 
malocclusion. She had been 
advised to let it go until she 
was older and had gone al-: 
most too long uncared for. 
She. was sent to the ortho- 
dontist, who found it was 
possible to help her. As 
soon as her mother heard 
the orthodontist’s verdict, 
she decided to have not only 
M.’s teeth straightened but 
also those of a younger 
brother, whose teeth were 
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her until three years ago. At 
the time he came to me, he 
= was, even to one accustomed 














4 throat specialist examine 
him. She took him for the 
examination and found him 
i) =e quite deaf, even to bone vi- 
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neni TST to unintelligible speech, 
po. difficult to understand. His 
grade school principal had 
; ii promised he should always 
: be passed on that he might 
Ca) not be discouraged. He 
—_ acted to me like one who is 
deafened. I asked his 
mother to have the ear and 

ij 





just beginning to grow like 
his sister’s. 

J. C. was a boy with in- 
distinct speech. We _ sent 
him to a throat specialist because of a lump 
in the soft palate. It proved an unusual con- 
dition, a cyst in the soft palate. As soon as 
the family can afford the hospital expense, he 
is to have the cyst and an enlarged tonsil 
removed, and his mother wishes the younger 
brother’s tonsils removed at the same time. 


A Wrong Is Righted 


A. C., a fine boy sent to our group, had had 
‘or seven months a very husky voice. His 
experience had been unfortunate. The clinic 
0 Which he had gone for relief had taken an 
\-ray picture of his chest, then told him to 
report to another clinic, which he had attended 
several months, being finally sent from there 
) another hospital to have an x-ray exami- 
ation of his heart. When he came to me he 
vas suffering not only from laryngitis and 
isthma but also from the verdict that he had 
‘ weak heart and must take no exercise. The 
iroat specialist to whom I sent him had his 
cart and lungs carefully examined by a com- 
clent internist, who reported both in good 
ondition. Then the boy was given gymnasium 
‘ork and voice placement and treated for 
aryngitis, Within four weeks his difficulties, 


Daughter's experience with the den- 
tist was so satisfactory that mother 
had some needed work done too. 


bration. He began speech 

work and within two weeks 

his mother gave a delighted 

report. From supposing 
himself to be always at fault in not giving good 
attention, his situation had changed to that of 
one who had been so hard of hearing for sixteen 
years that he had done well to guess at speech 
as well as he had. He had been a “perfect lady” 
about the house; now he was a regular boy who 
began letting doors slam and singing for sheer 
happiness. His mother said he acted as if let 
out of prison. There is no report from any one 
that his speech is not intelligible and the strides 
he has made in lipreading leave me hopeful 
that he is finding his second new world. 


Speech Is Excellent Barometer 


In most of these cases the speech department! 
still has its work to do: the teaching and aiding 
of nerve control and the redirecting of voice 
and speech. These are so excellent a barometer 
of the physical, nervous and mental condition 
that the possibilities for assistance through 
observation of them are great, limited chiefly 
by the ability of the observer. 

To be a satisfactory liaison officer between 
patient and medical help, one needs to study 
‘auses and resulls, remedies and prevention; 
one needs also time for sufficient follow-up 
work to determine whether the patient is keep- 
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ing his appointment, following treatment pre- 
scribed, or receiving expected benefit. Con- 
sidering the rank of the specialists who are so 
generously giving their services to this experi- 
ment, rarely with anything approaching full 
pay, it seems unfortunate that they should ever 
have to report appointments not kept. There 
should be time to check pupils of previous terms 
to see that they continue to improve. There 
are at present more than a dozen of last term’s 
patients who should be under observation, but 
who have not been seen. By the time they are 
reached it will be difficult to adjust their 
programs and to review their treatment. 

So far this work has been carried on in addi- 
tion to a teaching program and touches but a 
fortieth of the pupils of the school. More time 
and more general knowledge of the help avail- 
able, given to both teachers and pupils would 
offer a tremendous aid toward those ends out- 
lined by Herbert Hoover’s Child’s Bill of Health. 
While this work touches every one of the arti- 
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cles he outlines, it underlies fully the one read- 
ing “There snall be no child that does not have 
prompt and efficient medical attention and 
inspection.” It brings within reach of schoo! 
children just that sort of attention. The English 
department deserves full credit for its generous 
part in helping to provide part payment for the 
minimum fee, when money is lacking in the 
home. In most cases the patient has paid most 
of the fee; in only a few has the fund provided 
it all. 

There is a growing interest in transforming 
defective personalities. We read recently of a 
college personality course intended to fit teach- 
ers to transform and socialize defective person- 
alities. Along that line, too, this work is of help. 
It is doing its bit toward educating the home in 
the needs and the opportunities for competent 
medical aid. It is helping the individual child, 
and we hope it may become sufliciently wide- 
spread to raise the status of the school phys- 
ically, mentally, socially and morally, 


The Child and fhe Movies 


HERE is widespread interest and knowledge 

abroad in the land about what a child should 
eat and about his temper tantrums, but little 
is thought of the effect of motion pictures on 
his immature mind and emotions. 

Movie going on the part of youngsters has 
assumed impressive proportions since it is esti- 
mated that approximately one fourth of all 
admissions are paid by children under 12. 
H. Dora Stecker, a woman manager of a neigh- 
borhood theater, discusses the problem as she 
has seen it from the box office window and 
reveals some tragic features of it in Child 
Welfare. 

Moving pictures are frankly intended for 
adults and mainly for sophisticated adults. 
Children are therefore projected prematurely 
into the lives of adults. Through the screen 
they learn to participate in the things that 
grown persons think are interesting: the love 
interest and sex; the business scramble and the 
perennial emphasis on luxury and material suc- 
cess; night life and the never-ending procession 
of show girls and pony ballets; rum-running, 
crook and underworld stories; the heroism of 
the ring and the fun and glory of fighting. 

Dual standards are created as between real 
life and the movies. Children are taught 
humaneness and kindness while in the movies 
they are often fed on cruelty and pain. In real 
life education places emphasis on international 
tolerance, racial understanding and outlawry of 
war. Yet death-dealing instruments are con- 
stantly shown and explained. Orientals are 


almost always represented as cruel and crafty, 
while the “treacherous” Red Man still flourishes. 

Children suffer emotional strain during the 
suspenseful, thrilling and cruel scenes. This 
woman manager has seen them horrified and 
hysterical during such pictures as “Sparrows,” 
which depicted in ghastly fashion the horrors of 
a “baby farm” in swamp country. 

-arents do not always cooperate even when 
the theater takes an enlightened stand. Miss 
Stecker adopted a policy of refusing to sell 
tickets to children under 12 after 8 p. m., unless 
accompanied by an older person. She declares 
it is a common practice for parents to park 
children at the movies in the evening while they 
go motoring or entertain guests. 

Exploitation of children on the stage of movie 
and vaudeville houses is another serious prob- 
lem. One may find young children aping the 
gestures, clothes, songs and dances of “tough 
girls,” drunken sailors or movie favorites. Con- 
tests of all kinds are given to attract the chil- 
dren and through them the rest of the family. 
Foolish mothers and fathers beg to have their 
toddlers given a tryout for the screen. 

Better standards for families with regard to 
movies are badly needed. Films for the exclu- 
sive use of boys and girls, particularly of the 
adolescent age, are an outstanding need. Pro- 
ducers, distributors and exhibitors may well be 
more sensitive to the standards of child welfare 
and recognize that entertainment designed for 
adults is seldom suitable for children, Miss 
Stecker concludes, 
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Plain Facts about Health and Disease 


HEALTH MOTORS 


AMONG the extraordinary developments of 

recent years has been the public interest in 
the device astutely called by the promulgators 
a health motor. Essentially this is a machine 
driven by a one-sixth horse power motor, which 
causes a belt to vibrate. When the belt is placed 
around the human body at any point it imparts 
a vibratory motion, and thereby brings about 
manipulation, passive motion, mechanical mas- 
sage or whatever technical term one cares to 
use to the muscles concerned. The advertise- 
ments of these devices have been accepted for 
publication both in HyGe1a and in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association. The 
claims made in these advertisements are essen- 
lially sound. Such devices actually do move 
muscles and thereby aid in the reduction of 
weight. 

Unfortunately, manufacturers of such devices 
have not been content in all instances to 
limit their claims to the actual merits of the 
machines. It has been the attempt of HyGera 
(o advertise only such machines as did conform 
reasonably with their claims. However, a 
circular just received from the Savage Health 
Motor indicates that the manufacturer of this 
device is going far beyond any reasonable 
limitations in his claims for its qualities. It 
is quite possible that such a machine will 
encourage motion of the intestinal tract and 
perhaps aid in the stimulation of poor circu- 
lation. It is, however, absurd to urge its use in 
diseases of the heart. It may be harmful in 
‘umbago; its use in varicose veins is highly 
debatable, and the suggestion that it might be 
worth while in dropped stomach, postoperative 
conditions, conditions before and after preg- 
nancy and hives is simply preposterous. 

Practically every apparatus, drug or prepa- 
ration useful in scientific medicine is a two- 


edged sword. If it has power for good, it is 
likely also to have power for harm. It is the 
attempt of the advertisements in HyGet, to limit 
advertisers to claims that are supported by 
scientific evidence, and it is understood that the 
claims made in the general literature shall not 
go beyond those permitted in the advertising in 
this publication. 

The health motors have one chief 
namely, to exercise muscles that the person, 
because of his occupation, environment or other 
reasons cannot undertake to exercise actively. 
As a cure for disease or as a panacea in all sorts 
of unusual complaints the use of the health 
motor is without scientific basis. 


use; 





BIOLOGIC ASSAY 


N THE course of the great campaign for the 

use of experiments on animals to control 
human diseases, little attention has been given 
in general to the great problems of what sci- 
entists know as biologic assay. Almost every 
one realizes the part played by animal experi- 
mentation in the provision of information 
relative to the functions of living 
Experiments made on animals have helped 
scientists to know how the heart is controlled 
by the nervous system, how the blood pressure 
is maintained, and how the nerves send forth 
stimuli and bring back sensation. These facts 
once learned, it is not necessary to repeat the 
experiments on innumerable animals, and scien- 
tists do not engage in wanton dissections for 
such purposes. 

Equally important, however, from the point of 
view of the human being, is the constant use 
of experimental animals to determine the 
potency of drug preparations, to test the value 
of vaccines and serums, and to establish the 
safety of other life-saving substances used for 


bodies. 
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the control of disease in the human body. All 
these things are involved in the process known 
as standardization; thus, exceedingly important 
remedies for diseases of the heart known as 
digitalis, strophanthus and squill must be stand- 
ardized by methods known as the frog, cat and 
guinea-pig methods, in which definite doses of 
(he drug preparations are injected into such 
animals. 

The substance known as pituitary extract, 
which has saved millions of hours of suffering 
for women in childbirth, must be tested on the 
organs of guinea-pigs or cats before its powers 
lo produce certain definite effects are definitely 
known. Insulin, the substance used to aid the 
diabetic in the digestion of sugar, is standard- 
ized by use in rats and rabbits. Salvarsan and 
similar drugs used in the control of syphilis and 
African sleeping sickness must be tested on 
mice and rats before it can be distributed for 
the control of these diseases in human beings. 
Even ergot, known for centuries to have value 
in aiding the control of hemorrhage after the 
birth of a child, is now thoroughly tested as to 
its various and possibly poisonous qualities on 
animals before it is sold for use on human 
beings. 

The preparation of diphtheria toxin and anti- 
toxin could not be carried on without the use 
of the rabbit; the use of smallpox vaccine is 
dependent on the use of the calf and the pig, 
and, indeed, every preparation made to combat 
infections by germs must be standardized in 
some manner on living tissue before the phy- 
sician could consider for a moment the use of 
such a preparation on a human being. 

Shall the poisonous doses of potent drugs be 
learned by tests made on the white rat or 
the guinea-pig or on man; or worse still, shall 
we permit men to die or suffer mutilation to 
spare the feelings of the white mouse? Isn't 
it after all a question of sparing the hyper- 
esthetic sensibilities of some idle woman rather 
than the duller sensibilities of some lower ani- 
mal? 
attack man are being brought under control. 
There still remain those incurable diseases such 
as cancer, those conditions such as Bright’s dis- 
ease, high blood pressure, heart disease and 
diabetes, which may be alleviated but have not 
been completely conquered. Shall the methods 
that have brought success in the control of some 
diseases be discarded at the whim of misguided 
and unreasoning followers of this cult opposed 
to human progress? 

The warfare between man and disease is a 
never ending conflict. The triumphs of hygiene 
and sanitation in the past have permitted the 


One by one the infectious diseases that 
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building of great cities and the turning of man’s 
inventive genius from a struggle against the 
elements and Nature to constructive achieve- 
ments in industry and transportation. If the 
campaign of the sentimentally minded emotion. 
alist against the use of animals were to succee«! 
with the great legislative bodies of our nation, 
the progress of civilization would be inhibited 
to a far greater extent than the average mai 
even begins to realize. 





UNDULANT FEVER 
WENTY-FIVE years ago, Colonel C. F. Craig 
of the U. S. Army Medical Corps described 

the first case of undulant fever to be reported 
in a man in the United States. This disease had 
previously been called Malta, Mediterranean 
and Gibraltar fever because it was the definite 
opinion that all of the cases that occurred in 
man were transferred from the goats of that 
region and that the disease rarely occurred in 
man anyway. Since 1903 numerous cases have 
been described in various places in the United 
States, and recent reports indicate a consider- 
able spread of the disorder. 

About 1907 cases of undulant fever began to 
be found among persons who could not possibly 
have been in contact with goat’s milk. In these 
cases, however, there was definite relationship 
to cattle and to raw cow’s milk. Moreover, in 
many instances, particularly in women who had 
lost children before birth, the disease was 
associated with attendance on cattle which had 
lost calves before birth. In fact, in 1917, a doc- 
tor published the records of twelve women who 
had lost their babies before birth, and every 
one of these women had lived or spent part of 
her time on a farm in which infectious abortion 
existed among the cows. A woman physician. 
Dr. Alice C. Evans of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, is credited with having been the firs! 
to establish the close relationship between the 
germ of infectious abortion in cattle and the 
germ that causes Malta or undulant fever. 

Since 1927, throughout the world, investi- 
gations have been made in laboratories of the 
blood taken from many people, and _ these 
investigations show a far greater number of 
cases of undulant fever than any one imagined. 
Because of the nature of the symptoms of this 
disease, undulant fever is not infrequently con 
fused with typhoid fever, tularemia, tubercu- 
losis and acute rheumatism. The person who 
has the disease gets sick anywhere from six to 
fourteen days after the germs enter his body. 
Then he gets feverish, tired, loses his appetit« 
and has headache. The fever usually is the 
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most important symptom. It comes and goes 
in waves—hence the name, undulant fever— 
and the disease may last from three months to 
\wo years. Usually the person is left much 
weakened and exhausted after his recovery, and 
uot infrequently the disease is so severe as to 
cause death. 

Another physician associated with the U. S. 
Public Health Service, Dr. A. V. Hardy, found 
cases In Iowa resulting from contact with 
infected goats, sheep or horses. These occurred 
not only after the drinking of raw fresh milk 
but also in packing house workers from contact 
with infected tissues. Cases have occurred in 
Indiana, Iowa and New England states; indeed, 
in almost every state in the Union. Persons who 
drink raw milk from infected cattle or who 
handle the meat of infected hogs or cattle may 
contract this disease. Efficient pasteurization 
of milk destroys the germs of contagious abor- 
tion, or undulant fever, that may be in the milk. 
As with the prevention of typhoid fever, the 
control of undulant fever depends on three F’s: 
fingers, food and flies. Cleanliness of fingers, 
sanitation of food and freedom from flies will 
lielp to prevent the spread of this disease. 


DIET AND CANCER 


( ype of the ideas most persistent in the minds 
~ of many persons whose views are based 
inore on impressions than on scientific knowl- 
edge is the notion that the eating of any special 
food substance may be the cause of cancer, that 
abstention from some single article of diet will 
prevent cancer or that the eating of some food 
constituent will relieve cancer. Much of this 
impression is due to the constant promotional 
clforts of food fanatics of one type or another, 
practically all of whom have centered on white 
bread as the chief object of attack and on the 
promulgation of whole wheat bread as the chief 
subject for salesmanship. 

The truth is that man does not live by bread 


alone. If he is wise he eats a varied diet of 
which bread is only one constituent. If he 
knows the fundamentals he realizes that a 


wholesome diet contains fresh fruits and vege- 
tables which provide apparently sufficient quan- 
lities of the necessary vitamins. He knows that 
the well balanced diet contains proteins, carbo- 
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hydrates, fats and mineral salts and he gets 
these in meats, eggs, milk, cereals, sugars, pre- 
serves, butter, oils and many other food sub- 
stances. He watches intake of material in rela- 
tionship to demand for calories and remembers 
that the most important of all aphorisms in this 
connection is “Moderation in all things.” There 
in a brief paragraph is the common sense of 
diet. 

Pathologists, biologists and nutrition experts 
in their search for the cause of cancer have 
been startled by the newer knowledge of the 
relationship of the vitamins to body growth and 
repair. It has been shown that the absence of 
certain vitamins from the diet results in the 
appearance of various alarming symptoms. 
Evidence exists that vast overdoses of some of 
the vitamins may have toxic or poisonous 
effects, these doses being apparently far beyond 
any quantity that one might get in an ordinary 
diet. Experiments have also been done on what 
is called vitamin imbalance; namely, a great 
quantity of one vitamin in relationship to a 
shortage of another. All this evidence indicates 
that the vitamin quantity is important but 
hardly enough has yet been learned to make 
positive statements or to give definite advice as 
to the quantities of vitamins to be taken by 
different persons at different times under differ- 
ent circumstances. 

In Great Britain the annual report of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund indicates that 
the research workers there have been unable 
to show any connection between cancer and 
deficiencies in the diet. A number of well con- 
trolled experiments were made with vitamins A 
and B and with deficiencies of these vitamins 
but cancers did not develop in any of the rats 
used. Indeed, Dr. J. A. Murray, director of the 
work, concluded that there exists no _ trust- 
worthy evidence, experimental, clinical or sta- 
tistical of a causal relation between cancer and 
the absence or presence or excess of a particular 
dietetic constituent. 

Probably this announcement will have no 
effect whatever on the food fanatics and the 
cultists. They are not interested in facts. They 
are selling a strange sort of medical goods. If 
they were concerned with facts the knowledge 
would give them inhibitions and ruin their 
“sales appeal.” 
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MRS, PETER RABB 


‘<4 H DEAR, oh dear, what shall I do?” 
said Mrs. Peter Rabbit wearily. 
“That mean old stove just smokes 
and smokes, and the more I poke it 
the worse it gets. Peter Rabbit will be coming 
home for his supper any minute now and it 
won't be ready.” 

Sure enough, pretty soon Peter Rabbit came 
hopping into the room. “Where’s my supper? 
I’m as hungry as a bear,” he cried. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Peter Rabbit, almost in 
tears, “your supper isn’t ready, and I don’t know 
when it will be. I’ve worked hours over this 
poky old stove trying to get a good fire and all 
[I get is smoke and more smoke,” and she put 
her little white paws to her eyes and sobbed 
aloud. 

“Oh, now, littl Bunnykins, don’t cry,” said 
Peter Rabbit tenderly. “Vl get you a good fire 
in a jiffy. I’ve always said that a lady rabbit 
was about the poorest fireman in the world,” 
and he put his thumbs in the armholes of his 
vest and looked very wise and self-satisfied. 

“Now, Mrs. Rabbit, 
just watch me make a 
good hot fire in that 
stove. First, you must 
take out all the ashes 
and put in plenty of 
paper. That will clean 
the sooty old stove pipe. 
Then the stove wants 
some nice ripe wood. 
Remember this, every- 
thing depends on _ the 
right start in the morn- 
ing and the proper fuel. 
Right start in the morn- 
ing and proper fuel,” 
sang Peter Rabbit; 


Peter Rabbit Builds a Fire 
written by ida spaeth 
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»PETER RABBIT 


“Will you hush talking about the right start in 
the morning and proper fuel, Peter Rabbit,” 
said his wife impatiently; “I’m tired of hearing 
it. You had better add some proper fuel to the 
fire before it goes out.” 

Soon there was a hot fire burning, and Mrs. 
Peter Rabbit finished cooking the supper. It 
was a very good supper and it tasted all the 
better because they had to wait so long for it. 

Not long after that Peter Rabbit came home 
one day looking awfully tired and pale. His 
shoulders were humped over, and he dragged 
himself into the house and flopped down. 

As soon as Mrs. Rabbit saw how pale and 
sick he was she went to the telephone and called 
Dr. Wise Rabbit. 

“Please come at once, doctor; Peter Rabbit is 
very sick.” 

“Don’t get nervous, Mrs. Rabbit; Ill be right 
over,” said Dr. Wise Rabbit kindly. 

Mrs. Rabbit helped Peter into bed and made 
him as comfortable as she could. Then she put 
on a clean white apron and sat down anxiously 
to await the doctor's 
arrival. 

It was not long until 
she heard Dr. Wise 
Rabbit’s quick step out- 
side. She hurried to 
the door and let in the 
doctor, who always 
wore a high silk hat and 
looked very wise and 
‘capable. 

“Now we'll see what's 
wrong with the old 
man,” said the doctor 
as he came in, put his 
& bag on the table and 

reached for his large 


“right start in the-——.” “JUST WATCH ME MAKE AFIRE!” spectacles. 
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“Let me see your tongue, Peter Rabbit. Stick 
it out as far as you can.” 

“Uh huh, I see,” said the doctor. 

Then he took Peter Rabbit’s chubby paw and 
felt his pulse and said, “Uh huh, 
[ see.” 

Then he took his temperature. 
After he had looked at the ther- 
mometer, he stroked his cheek and 
said, “Uh huh, I see.” 

Then he thumped Peter Rabbit 
on his chest, back and stomach, 
and said, “Uh huh, I see.” 

“But, doctor, what do you see,” 
said Mrs. Rabbit anxiously. “Will 
he soon be well?” 

“Yes, indeed, Peter Rabbit will 
soon be well,” said the doctor 
cheerfully; “all he needs is the 
right start in the morning and 
proper fuel.” 

“Right start in the morning and 
proper fuel?” repeated Mrs. Peter Rabbit slowly, 
wondering if that was really what the doctor 
had said. 

“His stove is full of ashes and his pipes are 
full of soot,” said the doctor, chuckling to him- 
self. “A good stiff broom or a hose turned in 
there would be just the thing.” 

“Oh, doctor, are you talking about my kitchen 
stove?” asked Mrs. Peter Rabbit anxiously. 

“No, indeed,” replied the doctor. “I am talk- 
ing about Peter Rabbit’s stove. Didn’t you know 
that Peter Rabbit has a stove, and you have a 
stove, and I have a stove and every one has a 
stove? Peter Rabbit must take the ashes out 
of his stove every morning, and you and I 
must take the ashes out of our stoves every 
morning.” 

“But how do you take the ashes out of your 
stove?” asked Mrs. Peter Rabbit, who was 
becoming more puzzled every minute. 


DR,WISE 
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“Why, that’s easy,” said the doctor; “just go 
to the toilet every morning immediately after 
breakfast; that’s all you have to do. Then you 
must keep your stove pipes clean, too; don't 
forget that.” 

“And how is that done, doctor?” 

“Oh, that is easy, too. Just two 
glasses of water every morning 
before breakfast and of it 
during the day will keep the stove 
pipes clean. Everything depends 
on the right start in the morning, 
the right start in the morning,” 
said Dr. Wise Rabbit, “and _ the 
proper fuel.” 

“And what is the proper fuel?” 
asked Mrs. Peter Rabbit, wonder- 
ing if she could ever remember all 
the things Dr. Wise Rabbit was 
saying. 

“Oh, that’s easy, too: plenty of 
fresh fruits and vegetables—ves, 
fresh fruits and vegetables—that’s the proper 
fuel for your stove.” Then the doctor took off 
his large spectacles, reached for his hat and 
bag and, with a bow and good-day to Mrs. 
Rabbit, was gone. 

“Well, did you ever hear of such a thing!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Peter Rabbit, as she dropped 
into a chair. “Right start in the morning and 
proper fuel! I shall be saying it in my sleep 
soon. Peter Rabbit has a stove, I have a stove 
and the kitchen has a stove. You have to take 
the ashes out of the kitchen stove, keep the 
stove pipe clean, and use the proper fuel if you 
want a good fire in the morning. Peter Rabbit 
has to take the ashes out of his stove, keep his 
stove pipes clean, and use the proper fuel if 
he wants to get well. We all have to look 
after our own little stoves if we want to keep 
well. Well, well, well, what a queer, funny old 


lots 


world this is anyway.” 


i 











| “HE LOOKED AT THE THERMOMETER, STROKED HIS BEARD AND SAID.UR HUH, | SEE” 
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SQUEAKY and SQUAWKY 


By Helena Carus 


NCE upon a time there was a little girl 
named Squeaky. 

Squeaky had a big sister named Squawky. 

They lived in the Howlery Growlery House. 

Whenever Squeaky would squeak, Squawky 
would squawk. 

From outside the neighbors could hear the 
Howlery Growlery House howl and growl. 

Nobody knew that Squeaky’s and Squawky’s 
papa and mama were named Laff and Chaff, 
because every time they would laugh and chaff, 
Squeaky would squeak and Squawky would 
squawk. 

They would squeak and squawk so loud that 
no one could hear the laughing and chaffing. 

So Laff and Chaff were quite dismayed and 
did not laugh and chaff so much. 

After a while a little sister came to live in the 
Howlery Growlery House. 

Laff and Chaff called little sister Smiley. 

Every time Squeaky would squeak and 
Squawky would squawk, Smiley would try to 
tell a little joke. 

At first when she was little she only talked 
smiley talk. 

Squeaky and Squawky couldn't understand 
her, so they squeaked and squawked the harder. 

Later they thought she was teasing them, so 
they squeaked and squawked the harder. 

At last they knew that Smiley’s smiles were 
really smiley and her jokes were really jolly. 

Then they would stop squeaking and squawk- 
ing when Smiley clapped her chubby hands, to 
hear what jolly joke she was smiling about. 

At last they even began to like the stories 
Laff and Chaff were always laughing and chaff- 
ing about. 

They soon squeaked and squawked so sel- 
dom that Laff and Chaff decided to change their 
names. 

Ever after that Squeaky was called Squirrelie 
and Squawky was called Girlie. 

They lived in the Laffery and Chaffery House. 

And everybody smiled with Smiley. 
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THE NEW HEALTH EDUCATION 


OT only is there a new 
health education, but the 
movement is recent in the 
world’s events. Within the 
last fifty years a mighty industrial 
and mechanical development has 
occurred, The advancement in 
public health has kept pace. It is 
one of the brightest pages in the 
record of human welfare. 


es 


Vanishing Diseases 


In 1877, in the memory of men 
now living, Louis Pasteur laid the 
basis of modern medicine by prov- 
ing that bacteria are the cause of 
disease. Then began the intrepid 
warfare against disease led by such 
redoubtable fighters as Lister, Tru- 
deau and Koch, The discovery of 
the causes of many diseases led 
lo ways of preventing them. This 
work was undertaken with vigor by 
departments of health. Their suc- 
ccss Was so great that today many 
(diseases are vanishing. This is 
‘rue, for example, of typhoid fever. 
’r. Charles V. Chapin in a recent 
iddress said that his own city of 
'rovidence had a typhoid mor- 
tality rate of 149 in 1865 but in 

120 it was less than one. Today 
cience has given such control over 

phoid that it is a disgrace for a 
ommunity to have an epidemic. 

Even before the time of Pasteur 
‘here was an agitation for the study 
! physiology in American schools. 
lorace Mann in one of his famous 
‘ports in 1842 advocated the study 
| physiology. In his fervor he 
‘aintained that physiology should 
‘ave priority among the _ studies 
‘hat lie above the elementary level. 
‘lis point of view was deeply 
‘olored by the study of phrenology, 
vhich was much in vogue in his 
ime. In 1885 the teaching of 

iysiology was made compulsory 

i Massachusetts. Gradually it be- 
ame compulsory in every other 
tate of the Union. 

In the early nineties the power- 
ul movement of temperance reform 


led to the passing of laws requiring 
a certain number of pages in every 
textbook on physiology to be de- 
voted to propaganda against the 
use of alcohol and tobacco. Many 
of these laws still remain on the 
statute books. Aside from the ma- 
terial on tobacco and alcohol these 
early texts contained almost noth- 
ing on hygiene. Gradually more 
and more material on the care of 
the body and health was _ intro- 
duced, but the great stimulus to the 
teaching of health came in the wake 
of the World War. The country 
was shocked by the announcement 
that one third of the man power of 
the nation was incapable of bear- 
ing arms because of physical and 
mental defects. The idea of health 


_at that time was greatly stimulated 


by measures taken for the health of 
the soldiers in the field and of the 
civilian population. Old_ public 
health associations gained renewed 
vigor. This newer tendency aimed 
to vitalize the teaching of health, to 
present not only information of a 
more practical nature about health 
but also to inculcate health habits, 
such as taking a bath more than 
once a week, avoiding fried food, 
ating fruit and vegetables. 


Mental Hygiene 


The movement sketched refers 
largely to what might be called 
physical hygiene. Another move- 


ment that promises much for the 
happiness and welfare of both chil- 
dren and adults is mental hygiene. 
This movement had a _ dramatic 
beginning in the experience of 
Clifford Beers. As a student at 
Yale, he suffered from a_ serious 
nervous trouble. After attempting 
suicide he was committed to a hos- 
pital for the insane. He finally 
recovered, and his distressing ex- 
periences, which he remembered 
with uncanny accuracy, were re- 
corded in his remarkable book “A 
Mind That Found Itself.” Under 
his inspiration the National Com- 


was or- 
Branch 
formed 


mittee for Mental Hygiene 
ganized twenty years ago. 
organizations have’ been 
now in many states. 


The new movement of mental 
hygiene emphasizes not so much 
the treatment of nervous disease 


and disorder but the prevention of 
mental illness and the preservation 
of mental health. To parents and 
teachers it carries the great message 
that health is something more than 
adenoids, tonsils, posture, weight, 
drinking milk and taking baths. 
One may have an excellent phys- 
ical mechanism and yet lack cour- 


age, initiative, self-reliance and 
optimism. Everybody should re- 


spond to the world around him so 
as to be successful and happy. 
Health teaching should result not 
only in a healthy body but also in 
a healthy personality. 
Hygiene, Old Style 

To catch the difference in the 
spirit of education in general and of 
health education in particular today 
as contrasted with that of a gener- 


ation ago one may refer to the 
textbooks of that period. As an 


example of educational philosophy, 
psychology and method as exempli- 
fied in the past consider “Object 
Lessons on the Human Body” by 
Buckelew and Lewis, copyrighted 
in 1881 and 1884. On page 24 the 
subject matter is composed of ques- 
tions and answers. Teaching was 
certainly a “snap” in those days. 
It wasn’t necessary for the teacher 
to plan a lesson or even to formu- 
late her own questions. As for the 
pupils they were not expected to 
think or see any relation between 
the facts studied and life experi- 
ences. Memory was about the only 
mental power exercised. Here are 
a few of the questions and answers 


taken somewhat at random from 
this book: 
“Q.—Where is the nose? A.—In 


the middle of the face. 
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“QO.—Where is the tip of the 
nose? A. end of the nose. 

“Q.—Of what use is the nose? 
A.—To smell and breathe through. 

“Q.—Of what use are the nos- 
trils? A.—To lead the air into and 
out at the opening back of the 
mouth. 

“O.—What is in the mouth? 
A.—My tongue, my upper teeth, my 
lower teeth, and my upper and 
lower jaws. 

“QO.—What covers’. the 
A.—Red flesh called gum.” 

Contrast this period, which was 
practically destitute of preschool 
clinics, school nurses, dietitians, 
playgrounds and physical educa- 
tion, with the best school practice 
of today. Instead of the mere 
acquisition of knowledge we are 
aiming at health habits, wholesome 
ideals and attitudes, positive health, 
happiness and wholesome person- 
ality. The dry-as-dust textbooks 
have given way to fascinating 
health stories, charming illustra- 
tions and intriguing devices and 
projects. Not mere knowledge but 
an active interest in healthy living 
is the goal. This interest is to be 
gained by making health attractive 
to boys and girls. 





jaws? 


TEACHING HEALTH 


(In this column will be published each 
month concrete examples of good health 
teaching. Teachers are invited to send in 
contributions not exceeding 600 words and 
preferably less to the editor of this depart- 
ment. Illustrations of the actual work of 
children will be welcomed. Contributions 
accepted will be paid for but no manu- 
scripts will be returned.) 

THE HEALTH LAND 

HERALD 
How a Fourth Grade Wrote 
a Newspaper 

\ IL .E the fourth grade teacher 

was conducting daily morning 
health inspection, she often asked 
the pupils if they had any health 
news. One morning the children 
had so many items to offer that she 
told them she enjoyed this news 
as much as the morning paper. 
Whereupon a youngster = said, 
“Couldn’t we write a newspaper?” 
and the project was launched. 

It took the language time and a 
few drawing and geography periods 
for several months, but the keen 
interest and the results accom- 
plished amply justified the time 
given to it. 

The first step was to choose a 
name and an editor. The pupils 
planned to have their newspaper as 
much like a city daily as possible, 
and some stout white paper of the 
right size was secured and ruled 
into the proper column spaces by 
the pupils. The next drawing les- 
son was given to the printing of the 
title in large type. 

The paper had many illustrations, 
consisting of original drawings and 
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JANUARY IS WHITE NOW 
Grade IV_ gained I was weighed Mon- 
7%, pounds. day, and I weighed 


Grade III gained | 42 pounds and 8 
174 pounds. ounces. I went from 
Grade II gained 4 a blue girl to a white 
pounds. | girl, I am the only 
Our room gained 25 white one in my fam- 
pounds. ily. My big brother 
— is a blue boy. . My 

Charles LeMond is little brother is also 
making a huge health | blue. My sister is red. 
chart at home. My mother is glad 
ain I am white. 

Paul A. Richardson I am a white girl 
is living according to | because I eat spinach 
a set of health cards and go to bed at 7 
he has made. o’clock. 

ae Frances Timble. 

Esther Merchant’s _ 
mother heard a_ doc- 
tor speak at the 
Mother’s Council, and 
he said children 
should be in bed at 
7 o'clock. | 





The Richardson | 
brothers have some 
new hand brushes. 

Elaine Wainwright 
plays outdoors these 
lovely afternoons. 





Robert Bensaquin’s 
brother, who is only 
| 4 years old, brushes 


his teeth twice a day. 


Marguerite Fuller 
ate two. dishes. of 
cream of wheat this 
morning. 


We are trying so 
hard to keep our fing- 
ers off. our face and 
out of our mouths. 

Adams Carter has 


Stewart Gibson is é 
been horseback riding. 


drinking four glasses 
of milk and_ four 


glasses of water every HIGHLAND LASSIE 


day. (Written for The 
F Herald by a second 
I used to drink one 


glass of milk for grade pupil.) . 
breakfast but now I Highland Lassie was 
have two glasses and a beautiful calf. She 
a dish of cereal. I lived on a big farm, 
am gaining in weight. She grew to be a good 
Elaine Wainwright mother. She gave milk 
4 and cream to boys and 
girls every day. 
C. E. Eppy Some of her milk 
Coal and Wood was sent to the city 
To keep the Froebel for little babies. The 
pupils warm. children grew to be 
Adv. By J. E. & strong and healthy. 
I Hurrah for High- 
land Lassie! 
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WHITING’S COLUMN WEATHER 


My name is Mar- Fair—Good weat! 
gery Whiting. My for getting rr 
father writes. the cheeks. 

Whiting column in Weather Man. 
the Boston Herald. I Allen Richardson. 
am going to write a 
column for our Health 
Land Herald. 





RIDDLES 
Who always kee»s 


T have only one-half | her sleeping room win. 


ound to gain to be a dows open? 
Blue girl. Answer.— Mary 
Jane. rah 
I am trying hard to Who has _ rhubarb 


gain and this was my sauce for breakfast 
breakfast: : out of his own gar- 
a oe of milk. den? 
Boiled egg. Answer. — yar 
Slice and half of song 
toast. 
Orange juice. 


Who has gained in 
weight every month 
Answer. — Ratethy 


C. and Esther M. 


Who went to bed at 
7 and got up at 6 in 
the morning to take a 


I am very fond of 
orange juice. 





_ At mother’s sugges- | 
tion I am reporting to 
Miss Monk when I eat 


a real good breakfast. | walk? 
9 eval . Answer. — William 
og all love weigh- 
in ay because we 
je tee our best Who climbs moun- 


the tains in the summer ? 


friend to go to 
8 Answer.—Adams ( 


scales with us to see 


us weighed. , “oa 
8 Who has _oorange 


juice every morning 
Answer. — Virginia 





Who always comes 
to school with clean 
hands and finger nails 

Answer. — Theodore 
L. 


| GOOD SUGGESTION 
Stewart Gibson's 
mother has purchased 
a new hand brush ar 
SPORTS it is kept in ¢t 
Allen and _ Paul kitchen for very dirty 
Richardson are play- hands. 
ing baseball with their | 
father every night | Oaknorgan Ap; 
now. | Company. 
| 








—_ | BUY A BOX OF 
Robert Sheraton is | ROSY CHEEKS 
going to a boys’ camp My grandfather's 
in New Hampshire company. 
this summer. G. B. L 





pictures cut from papers and maga- 
zines. The headings for depart- 
ments were cut from newspapers. 
One picture showed a little girl 
sleeping on a very high pillow with 
closed windows, and it was inserted 
under the heading: “What Is 
Wrong in This Picture? Adver- 
tisements appeared on all pages, 
such as “Hez 
Betty’s House Friday. You can 
buy apples, oranges or bananas for 
5 cents. No candy for sale.” 

The first page was given over to 
a collection of the morning health 
news, a space for the weather re- 
port and a few advertisements. The 
class brought and read real weather 
reports and then wrote originals, 
and the pupil submitting the best 
became the Weather Man. 

The news items read as follows: 

“Robert’s brother, who is only 
4 years old, brushes his teeth twice 
a day.” 

“Esther’s mother heard a doctor 
speak at the Mother’s Council. He 





said children should go to bed at 
7 o’clock.” 

“We all like weighing day be- 
cause we can invite our best friend 
to go to the scales with us to see 
us weighed.” 

“T am in the white group, because 
I eat spinach and go to bed al 
7 o’clock.” 

A whole column on the secon 
page was written by Margery, be- 
cause her father writes one for 
Boston paper. Here is a sample of 
the kind of paragraphs Marger) 
used: “At mother’s suggestion | 
am reporting to Miss M. when I eal 
a good breakfast.” 

This page contained a copy of 
the health rules. Statistics of our 
own and of other rooms constituted 
an arithmetic lesson. The cost and 
amount of milk for the class and for 
the building were determined, Pub- 
lished items in arithmetic were 2s 
follows: 


“My mother bought a loaf of 
graham bread 18 inches long.” 
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“Mary’s mother wishes her to 
jump rope only twenty times at 
recess.” 

“In one week our school used 
150 bottles of milk.” 

The third page was the magazine 
section and was of the greatest 
interest to all. The bedtime stories 
that were allotted space were the 
best of the fairy stories written 
about our large rainbow health pos- 
ter. These stories told of a search 
for the bag of health at the end of 
the rainbow, a fancy of the chil- 
dren’s. 

A second year pupil contributed 
an account of a moving picture 
ziven by the food and dairy coun- 
cil. Several riddles were published, 
such as: “Who has gained every 
month in weight?” “Who goes to 
bed at 72” “Who climbs moun- 
tains in the summer?” A _ sports 
column completed the page. 

The fourth page had a column 
devoted to “Selections from Our 
Mail Bag” and- brought geography 
into the project, as follows: 

“This paper was written’ by 
pupils in the fourth grade of the 
Froebel school, City of Newton, 
Middlesex County, State of Massa- 
chusetts, in the U. S. A.” 

“We have had a request for a 
copy of this paper to be sent to 
Fargo, N. D.” 

“Our paper has been read before 
a convention of doctors, nurses and 
teachers in the John Hancock Life 


PS Pe, 
bls hems 


Insurance Building in Boston.” “A 
copy may be seen in Miss Bragg’s 
office in Newtonville.” 
On the whole, the project seemed 
quite worth while. 
N. F. Monk, 
Newton, Mass. 


THE LONG, LONG, LONG 
TRAIL TO HEALTH 
LAND 


There’s a long, long, long trail winding 
Unto Good Health Land, you know, 
Where boys and girls are happy 
And just grow, grow, grow. 
Fresh air and fruit, green vegetables, 
Water, milk and sleep each day 
Will lead us to that happy land, 
And help us there to stay. 


O WIN any game, there are cer- 

tain rules that must be learned 
and applied. So in the game of 
health, there are rules that must be 
followed if we wish to gain the 
prize, good health. 

Health education with smaller 
children consists chiefly in teach- 
ing these rules and in helping the 
children to keep them, until they 
become habits. They love to play 
the game and will readily respond 
to any helps or suggestions given. 

A variety of experiences may help 
to maintain this interest and all 
sorts of check-ups must be used to 
make sure the habits taught are 
being carried over into their daily 
living. 

The plan that is here shown is 
a pictured record of monthly 
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weighing results, telling how many 
pounds each child must gain to 
reach health land—their standard 
weight. 

Some are already there. Others 
must keep on working to bring their 
weights up to normal. 

Every child in the class is pic- 
tured on the chart, and each month, 
after being weighed, he moves the 
figure representing himself forward 
on the trail as many pounds as he 
has gained. The simple delight he 
takes in moving himself forward 
and perhaps passing some of his 
little friends, is a stimulus for him 
to work harder next month, that 
he may gain still more by next 
weighing day. He will go to bed a 
little earlier, drink more milk, eat 
more vegetables and fruit and obey 
more willingly more of the rules of 
the game on his own responsibility. 

If, however, he has stepped off 
the trail, by not keeping some of 
these rules, he will find that he has 
lost weight and must work harder 
to be able to move himself back, 
until he regains his lost place. 

As the first rule means a clean 
body, at the entrance to the trail 
he finds a Bath-Tub Filling Station, 
which reminds him he must have a 
full bath oftener than once a week. 
As he continues, a Fruit Station 
tells him that he must eat some 
fruit every day. The Vegetable Sta- 
tion means that he needs some 
green vegetables every day and that 
the iron in them is good for him. 
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And so along the trail to the end 
he is constantly being reminded of 
all he should do to reach the cov- 
eted goal. 

From their stories of Indian life 
they understand what a trail is and 
that many times the Indians used 
rocks to mark certain places on 
these paths. Instead of pictures 
such as the Indians painted on the 
rocks, the children have placed the 
number of pounds, which tell them 
how near they are to their own 
Health Land. 

In the drawing period the sta- 
tions and letters are cut and trees 
are drawn and colored, the best 
being chosen for the chart. The 
children cut out their own figures 
and color them as they wish, mak- 
ing them look as much like them- 
selves as possible. In talking about 
their weights and marking the 
stones they are getting arithmetic. 

The chart when completed is a 
basis for oral language, all contrib- 
uting to the original purpose, to 
impress more vividly the rules of 
the game and to encourage health 
practices. 

We have reached the end of the trail 
And in Health Land we mean to stay, 
For we have learned the rules of the game, 

And are playing it every day. 

MaAup SULLIVAN, 
Bowen School, 
Newton Center, Mass. 


NEW HEALTH BOOKS AND 
TEACHERS’ MATERIALS 
HOSE who were fortunate 
enough to read Dr. Overstreet’s 

previous volume, “Influencing 
Human Behavior,” will find “About 
Ourselves” * just as fascinating and 
practical. We always have our- 
selves with us and sometimes it 
becomes decidedly commonplace 
for us to try to get better acquainted 
with ourselves. 

We have the sciences of physics, 
chemistry and mathematics. The 
world has been remarkably success- 
ful in applying science to the con- 
trol of our material world. Wit- 
ness, for example, the wonders of 
science as exemplified in sky- 
scrapers, airplanes, steamships, tele- 
phones, radios and phonographs. 
But in the world of human behavior 
we have done little. The science 
of human behavior is just being 
born, and little of it has been pre- 
sented in a form that would make 
it usable for the everyday man. Our 
old psychology had its roots largely 
in abstract philosophy and specu- 
lation. The more recent psychology 
is based on the study of concrete 
cases, 

Strangely enough, we can do lit- 
tle in the way of getting insight 
into human nature by studying the 


1. Psychology for Normal People. By H. A. 
Overstreet. Pp. 300. W. W. Norton Company, 
New York, 1927. 


mind that is in smooth running 
condition. In this respect it is 
much like our automobile. As long 
as it runs along with no trouble 
we learn little about it but as soon 
as something goes wrong our 
knowledge, imagination and think- 
ing powers are challenged. We 
begin to discover things we did not 
know before. It is through abnor- 
mal psychology that we have proba- 
bly learned most about the working 
of the normal mind. 

Acting on this principle, Dr. 
Overstreet plunges us at once in the 
consideration of innumerable cases 
of persons in difficulty. There is 
no long drawn out theoretical intro- 


duction in which the psychologist . 


ordinarily revels. In the first chap- 
ter we find cases of persons who 
regressed to childhood, who could 
not stay grown up. The first part 
of the book, 142 pages, is entitled 
“Toward Unreality,’ and shows 
how persons have difficulty in ad- 
justing themselves to the world in 
which they live. Part II is entitled 
“Toward Reality,” and _ suggests 
ways in which a wholesome per- 
sonality may be built. 

It is impossible for any reader 
to peruse these pages without seeing 
himself reflected. He will be some- 
what amused and even startled to 
find the little tricks he has acquired 
to evade reality. If he is at all dis- 
posed to take himself seriously, he 
will also find suggestions that will 
help him to solve his mental prob- 
lems and to acquire better mental 
health, 


N THE year 1926 there were 

about 90,000 fatal accidents in 
the United States. Out of this num- 
ber, 19,200 children under 15 years 
of age lost their lives. During the 
same period in Massachusetts there 
were 705 fatal accidents caused by 
motor vehicles. Of these, 234 were 
children. In spite of these appalling 
figures there is an opportunity for 
optimism. Between 1925 and 1927 
there was an increase in the regis- 
tration of motor vehicles amounting 
to 84,000, yet the total fatalities de- 
creased from 755 to 693 and the 
child fatalities from 233 to 219. 

The committee responsible for 
this course of study* believes that 
the reduction in fatal accidents to 
children is due in a measure to the 
work of the public schools. The 
committee plans not for separate 
lessons in safety but for its study 
in connection with other subjects 
in the curriculum. Safety is also 
to be taught in those situations in 
which the need is apparent. 

At the end of the pamphlet a 
chart suggests how a safety pro- 
gram can be carried out in connec- 

2. A Course of Study in Safety for the Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School Grades. Bul- 


letin No. 4, Department of Education, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, 1928. 
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tion with the regular curriculum. 
The objectives are clearly stated for 
each grade, and the subject matter 
is well arranged. Those intereste| 
in rural schools will note wit) 
approval that there is a_ section 
devoted to “The Problem of the 
Rural Schools in Safety Education.” 


TEACHER’S HEALTH IS 
SUBJECT OF SURVEY 


An unhealthy teacher, an ailing 
teacher or a depressed teacher is 
not the right kind of companion for 
youth, a writer in the World's 
Health said recently. 

Realizing that the healthy, well 
poised teacher creates or en- 
courages in her pupils habits of 
mental, emotional and _ physical 
health, many school systems are 
finding it economical to give con- 
sideration to the health of teachers, 
a survey discloses, 

The following conditions were 
brought out as contributing factors 
in the ill health of teachers: 

Habitual violation of the laws of 
health with respect to work, food, 
rest, sleep and recreation. 

Irregularity of eating, omission of 
fruits and vegetables from the dict 
and actual insufficiency of food. 

Insufficient recreation, undue ab- 
sorption in their occupation and 
restricted outside interests. 

Lack of relaxation and inability 
at night or during rest to cast aside 
the perplexities and problems of 
the classroom. 

Uncomfortable living conditions 
and salaries inadequate to meet 
existing demands and provide for 
future needs. 

To improve these disadvantages 
periodic health examinations are 
recommended in addition to im- 
provement of living conditions and 
elimination of causes of worry. 


WICHITA EXPERIMENT IN 
HEALTH TEACHING 

Under the direction of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa an experiment in 
health education is to be carried on 
in the Wichita public high schoo! 
this year. Two teaching metho:s 
will be used. The project method 
will be devoted exclusively to three 
classes, and -the discussion-debale 
method to the other group. 

The objectives of the instruction 
are health knowledge, health at''- 
tudes and health habits, as sus- 
gested by Wood and. Lerrig«’s 
“Health Behavior.” The healili 
knowledge will be tested objective'y 
at the beginning and end of tie 
course by sections taken from tic 
Gates-Strang tests and other objc:- 
tive tests. Health habits will | 
objectively rated by questionnair:s 
to students and parents. The bas:! 
text will be “Health Essentials” |y 
Andress, Aldinger and Goldberg:'. 
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New Books ov Health 





THE INFANT AND YOUNG 
CHILD 


By John Lovett Morse, M.D., Edwin T. 
yman, M.D., and Lewis Webb Hill, M.D. 
yp. 299. Price, $2. Second edition, re- 
sed. Published by W. B. Saunders Com- 
ny, Philadelphia, 1929. 


THE first edition of this book was 


highly recommended as a sane 
_uide to the mother who wanted to 
ive her child proper health care. 
he present edition is even more 
seful because it is more up to date. 
(he book is planned primarily for 
he New England mother, and there 
re repeated references to New 
ngland climate. It is not likely 

attract the advanced mother 
-hose children are left to their 
wn devices while she is titillated 
vith the notions of the freudians 
1 some child training group. It 
s planned rather for the sensible 
voman who wants simple, every- 
ay facts about child care. 


TEACHING HOW TO GET AND 
USE HUMAN ENERGY 
By Thomas D. Wood, M.D., and Marion 
Lerrigo, Ph.D. Pp. 128. Price, 75 cents. 
ublished by Public School Publishing 
ompany, Bloomington, JIL, 1928. 
} UMAN energy is what adver- 
tisers usually refer to as vim, 
igor and vitality. It represents 
ot only proper use of the muscles 
ut the spirit behind them. That 
spirit is the end-result of good food, 
sufficient sleep, good digestion, play 
ind many other factors. In _ this 
ook teachers are advised not only 
concerning these matters but also as 
‘o the proper relationship between 
nuscle and mind and as to the use 
of physical education in various 
lepartments of teaching from the 
primary grades to the senior high 
school. The book is apparently 
the first of a series to be devoted 
to teachers’ problems in teaching 
health, 


HANDBOOK OF ATHLETICS 
By Graham Bickley. Pp. 151. Price, 
1.80. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, 1929. 
THIS book is planned primarily 
for high school coaches and 
players interested in football; base- 
ball, basketball and track athletics. 
rhe author has been an athlete and 
a teacher of athletics, and has been 
associated with many leaders in 
competitive athletics in both college 


‘Reviewed 


BY 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. 











and professional fields. The book 
is full of useful hints and simple 
direction. A book cannot, however, 
replace judgment, as is indicated 
by the author’s own recommenda- 
tion that a mediocre team, all 
keyed up, will beat a better team 
on many occasions, Then he says: 
“Kev your men up before important 


games. Too much ‘keying up,’ 
though, is dangerous.” 
JUNIOR FOOD AND 
CLOTHING 
By Kate W. Kinyon and L. Thomas 
Hopkins. Pp. 137. Price, $1.60. Pub- 


lished by Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., New 


York, 1928. 

HE introduction into the high 

school curriculum of what the 
pupils call “homec” has done much 
to improve interest in hygiene and 
public health. The knowledge that 
the well educated girl of 14 or 
15 years of age has today of prob- 
lems of diet and clothing is a con- 
stant astonishment to the parent, in 
whose high school curriculum such 
studies were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The textbook here discussed is 
prepared in simple language and 











Appropriate and inappropriate dress 
for a rainy day. (From Junior Food 
end Clothing.) 

















illustrated by fine diagrams and 
halftones taken from authoritative 
textbooks and pamphlets. It is in 
every sense of the word a sound 
textbook of hygiene, reflecting mod 
ern opinion, supplemented by lab 
oratory experiments, questions and 
answers, and a good bibliography 
The sections regarding canning and 
preservation of foods, marketing, 
and the special appendixes make 
the book exceedingly useful for the 
parent who wishes to bring her 
self up to date, as well as for the 
child who must study the materia! 
in school. 

Unfortunately, that portion of the 
book dealing with clothing is illus 


strated much less attractively than 
the part dealing with food. The 
modern girl has such easy access 


to the fashion periodicals that the 
textbooks should make an extra 
effort to equal the quality of dis 
play in their more scientific con 
siderations of the subject of dress. 


SERVING THE CHILD 


IN FARGO 
By the Child Health Demonstration Com 
mittee. *p. 127, with illustrations Phe 
Commonwealth Fund Division of Publica 


tions, New York, 1928. 


N THE introduction of the third 

portion of the final report of the 
Fargo Health Demonstration, it is 
pointed out that the special activi 
ties for mothers and children have 
been found effective largely because 
they have been linked with com- 
munity sanitation and competent 
control of epidemic disease. The 
outline of the work done in Fargo 
emphasizes again and again the 
fact that modern health control and 
promotion involves complete co- 
operation on the part of all con- 
cerned in the prevention of disease 
and in the promulgation of public 
health, including the physician, the 
health officer, the teacher, and, in- 
deed, the entire community. 

The Fargo demonstration, as 
emphasized in chapter 5 of the 
report, is a demonstration in com- 


munity self-education. Teachers, 
nurses, physicians, parents § and 
the various organizations of these 
groups in the community work 
together for a definite object. The 
Fargo demonstration may well 


serve as a model for similar efforts 
in other communities. The reports 
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have been published by the Com- 
monwealth Fund in attractive form, 
and the records are also available 
in articles previously published in 
Hycera and in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


IMPROVISED EQUIPMENT IN 
THE HOME CARE OF 
THE SICK 
By Lyla M. Olson. Pp. 100. Price, $1.25. 
Published by W. B. Saunders Company, 

Philadelphia, 1928. 

N THIS booklet one discovers 

how to protect the mattress, 
how to prepare a bed so that it 
will be comfortable for a patient, 
how to improvise furniture at times 
of illness and how to keep a patient 
comfortable under almost any cir- 
cumstances. One chapter is devoted 
to the various uses to which old 
newspapers may be put in the sick- 
room, another to substitutes for hot 
water bottles and lubricators, and 
still others to methods for enter- 
taining the baby while keeping him 
quiet. For the practical nurse the 
book contains much almost invalu- 
able information. 


CHILD CARE AND 


TRAINING 
Prepared by the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota. Pp. 180. 
Price, $1. The University of Minnesota 


Press, Minneapolis, 1928. 


HIS volume includes the corre- 

spondence course offered by the 
Institute of Child Welfare in cooper- 
ation with the general division of 
the University of Minnesota. It is 
a sound presentation, almost in out- 
line form, of the whole question of 
child training, based largely on 
modern conceptions of the subject, 
and is extraordinarily rational. 
For this reason alone it may be 
recommended highly to every par- 
ent who wishes guidance in child 
training. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF HEALTH 

By R. L. Greene. Pp. 352. Price, $2.50. 
Published by R. L. Greene, Notre Dame, 
Ind., 1928. 

HE apparent desire of the public 

for information on the subject 
of health has brought forth a flood 
of volumes of all types to meet the 
demand. The author of this book 
is in the science department at the 
University of Notre Dame. He is 
not, however, a physician, and his 
book is not even approximately 
abreast of advances in the field dis- 
cussed; thus, the section on vita- 
mins on pages 21 and 22 is not only 
hopelessly incomplete, but com- 
pletely inaccurate, as are other 
references to vitamin A throughout 
the book. The attempt to present 
health from a= slightly chemical 
point of view leads to strange per- 
spectives. The author would have 
fireless cookers abolished because 


they destroy vitamins, and _ he 
thinks that the canning of vege- 
tables ruins the vitamins, whereas 
Kohman, Eddy and others have sub- 
mitted evidence leading to a differ- 
ent opinion. 

The section devoted to the blood 
is in no way suitable for reading 
by the layman, It gives him many 
long terms and definitions, without 
much actual information. The ma- 
terial on endocrine glands is largely 
imaginary, much early experimen- 
tation being taken as truth. The 
most remarkable section of the 
work from the standpoint of scien- 
tific study is that devoted to sodium 
chloride, which informs the reader 
that the urine of heavy salt eaters, 
like fire, scorches and promptly 
kills grass, and that therefore it is 
not surprising that such people suc- 
cumb sooner or later to Bright’s 
disease and other kidney disorders. 
Having reached this point, the re- 
viewer decided that he had gone 
far enough. 

The volume is not suitable for 
recommendation to the general 
reader, regardless of the fact that it 
has been highly endorsed with 
testimonials from Dr. P. K. Mul- 
lany, Knute Rockne, and _ several 
other well known teachers of foot- 
ball. 


INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT 
FOR LONGER, HAPPIER 
LIFE 
By William H. Stemmerman, M.D. Pp. 
324. Price, 85. Arden Publishers, Ashe- 

ville, N. C., 1928. 

A MERICANS are largely a consti- 
~* pated people. As such, they are 
inclined to believe what they read 
in the advertisements and to try 
every new remedy that may be 
offered for the relief of their com- 
plaints. The author, unfortunately, 
like many other specialists, views 
life with a somewhat distorted per- 
ception. Man does not live for his 
bowels alone. 

The author discusses every possi- 
ble aspect of diet and digestion, and 
in most part quite rationally. His 
antipathy to baking powder does 
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not seem to be warranted by the 
available evidence, nor his attack 
on coffee substitutes. The section 
on vegetarianism and fruits and 


vegetables is pleasantly humorous, 


and the routine for the control o! 
constipation is about as good as an, 
other plan that can be readily, 
followed by the person who tries to 
treat himself for this complaint. 


WILLIAM HARVEY 

By Archibald Malloch. Pp. 103. Price 
$1.50. Published by Paul B. Hoeber, Inc.. 
New York, 1929. 

HE fact that the blood circulates 

in the human body from the 
heart through the arteries and back 
by way of the veins was first defi- 
nitely proved by William Harvey 
in 1628. He is therefore one of 
the great figures in medicine, and 
the story of his life should prove 
of interest. The account prepared 
by Archibald Malloch is more of 
an exposition and critique of his 
work than an attempt to under- 
stand the man himself or the type 
of his mind. This book gives to the 
reader a picture of the state of 
knowledge previous to the time of 
Harvey. 

One of the most interesting sec- 
tions is the record of the _ post- 
mortem examination performed by 
Harvey in 1635 on the body of 
Thomas Parr, who was reputed to 
have been 152 years and 9 months 
old at the time of his death. Appar- 
ently, it was the opinion of Harve, 
that Parr’s death was due to over- 
eating and a change of air, an 
absolutely unscientific opinion for 
a man so completely scientific in 
his study of the circulation of the 
blood. The book is_ beautifull 
printed and illustrated with charm- 
ing plates. 


P, T. A. INTERPRETATIONS 
OF FOOD 

Food Book of the South. Contributions 
by P. T. A. members, arranged and sup 
»lemented by Mrs. J. D. Miller. Pp. 800. 
*rice, $2.50. Printed by Walter W. Brown 
Publishing Company, Atlanta, Ga., 1928. 

IVE thousand members of the 

Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Georgia have contributed recipes to 
this cook book, edited by Mrs. J. D. 
Miller, director of the home service 
department of the Georgia branch 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 

The volume is fully two inches 
thick and contains not only recipes 
for simple and elaborate dishes, 
particularly of the southern variety. 
but careful instructions to the hos! 
ess in planning and serving. Th: 
editor has divided her material into 
twelve sections, beginning with 
foods for the expectant mother, the 
infant and preschool child and th: 
family. Later sections deal wit! 
school and camp cookery, socia! 
luncheons and formal meals. 
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News and Views 





WARNS OF DANGEROUS 
MOVIE FILMS 
Persons who buy or rent moving 
picture films rarely realize that 


some types of films are highly 
dangerous. Films for use in homes 


and schools in the hands of non- 
professional operators are made of 
a safety material and will burn 
about as quickly as ordinary paper. 
Nitrate film, on the other hand, is 
highly inflammable and in addition 
gives off deadly poisonous gases 
while it is burning. It should be 
used only in places equipped with 
standard fire-resistive projection 
booths, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters warns. 


U. S. CHEMISTS ANALYZE 
FRESH FRUITS 

New analyses of the chemical 
composition of fresh fruits are 
available from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, a bulletin announces. 
The compilation includes informa- 
lion on sixty-seven varieties of 
fruits and thirty-one fruit juices. 
Protein, carbohydrates and all the 
other chemical constituents are 
given in percentage of the edible 
portion of each fruit. Separate 
figures are given for varieties that 
differ markedly in composition or 
for types grown in different places. 

Diets in both health and disease 
may be calculated more accurately 
and closer estimates of nutritive 
values may be made with these new 
ligures, the department avers. 


SNAKE-BITE SERUM PROVES 
EFFECTIVE 


Snake-bite serum reduced the 
death rate from snake bites 73 per 
cent during 1928, two investigators 
from the Antivenin Institute of 
\merica told the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at the midwinter meeting. Of 
»70 persons who were bitten, 401 
received the serum. Of the treated 
sroup eleven died, while sixteen of 
the 169 untreated persons died. 
he speakers predicted that when 
proper first aid is practiced, the 
death rate will be much reduced. 

Copperheads were responsible for 
the greatest number of bites—159 in 
{wenty-one states. Texas diamond 
back rattlers counted 95 victims. 


From the 
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Y. M. C. A. ISSUES HEALTH 
MATERIAL TO MEMBERS 


Short health stories in popular 
vein written by a trained physical 
director are being issued by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Chicago as a part of its health 


program. Overweight, vitamins, 
exercises, games, posture, colds, 


spring fever and fallen arches are 
among the subjects used to turn the 
attention of “Y” members to health. 


TEST SHOWS SPEED SAVES 
LITTLE TIME 

Speed saves so little time as to 

be absolutely unnecessary. A test 

made by a taxicab company in 

Chicago, described in the Scientific 


American, proves the futility of 
unreasonable speed. 
Two cabs were started simul- 


taneously destined for a point nine 
miles distant over a main thorough- 
fare of that city. One traveled at 
top speed and the other at reason- 
able speed. The speeding cab 
arrived at its destination only four 
minutes ahead of the safer one. 
The magazine then asks: Is half a 
minute per mile worth endanger- 
ing lives, imperiling property and 
breaking laws? 


HEALTH BOARD ISSUES 
BABY RECORD 


Parents of all babies in Missis- 
sippi are urged to keep a health 
and development record of their 
children. To facilitate the keeping 
of such a record the state board 
of health issues an attractive little 
pamphlet of thirty pages in which 
the more important events may be 
kept. There are weight and height 
tables, spaces for results of phys- 
ical examinations, snapshots, the 
development of speech and habits, 
dates of vaccinations and other 
information. Interspersed with this 
matter is a careful and compact out- 
line of the best practice in the care 
and feeding of children. 


DON’T EXPOSE CHILDREN 
TO MEASLES 
Measles is a 
children 
Illinois 


serious disease for 
under 3 years old, the 
Health Messenger warns 
parents. The annual epidemic that 
occurs during the. winter § and 
spring months takes its heaviest toll 
among this age group. 

The chief means of postponing 
an attack is the prevention of 
exposure. To catch the disease a 
person must come in contact or 
close association with another per- 
son who already has it. Keep well 
children away from sick ones. To 
postpone an attack until after the 
fifth birthday is to cut down enor- 
mously the probability of death. 


CRIPPLED BOYS MAY BE 
SCOUTS NOW 

Boy Scout troops are now being 

organized for crippled boys in 

schools and hospitals. Being a boy 

scout has heretofore meant active 

legs and arms and skill in physical 


activities. The new division has 
substituted other tests of skill for 
the regular scout tests which the 


crippled boy cannot pass because 
of his handicap. Scout training has 
been found extremely valuable in 
helping crippled boys to overcome 
their physical handicaps, according 
to the Children’s Bureau. 


MOVE INVALID SAFELY BY 
AIRPLANE 

Air ambulance service demon- 

strated its value in a striking man- 

ner recently when a California 

woman wanted to move her aged 


and bed-ridden mother from one 
town to a new home in another 
450 miles away. It was obviously 


impossible for the frail old lady to 
make the trip either by train or 
automobile. 

The invalid was taken to the air- 
port in an ambulance which drew 
right up to the door of the plane, 
which was a regular passenger 
cruiser. The comfortably uphol- 
stered seats were arranged to makc 
a day bed. The trip was made in 
three hours, and the 92 year old 
passenger stood it perfectly, cven 
enjoying an hour’s sleep, according 
to the story told in the Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review. 











PELLAGRA WORKER DIES 


Dr. Joseph Goldberger, who died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in January, discovered the cause, 
cure and prevention of pellagra. His work 
among the poverty-stricken inhabitants of the 
South proved that this disease was caused by 
a lack of fresh proteins in the diet. Knowing 
that fresh meat and milk from which the 
deficiency should be supplied were prohibitive 
for many sufferers, Dr. Goldberger sought a 
cheap food that contained the pellagra preven- 
tive. Finally in 1927 he found that fresh or 
dried yeast will cure and prevent the disease. 
He was working to find other such substances 
when his fatal illness began. 
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UVEASURING HUMAN ENERGY 


An apparatus at the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, D. C., measures the energy 
consumed by a young woman operating a 
typewriter. This is achieved by drawing 
air into the air-tight chamber and passing 
it into a device which measures the amount 
of carbon dioxide in the air that has passed 
through the chamber. 
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SPANISH 
BOOKLQVERS 
ENJOY 
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AND 
FRESH AIR 
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WASHINGTONIANS GO SKATING 


Skating weather is rare in Washington. 
A recent zero snap brought skaters out in 
full force to enjoy the ice on the pool that 
reflects the Washington Monument. 
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ATHLETICS IN ART 


R. Tait McKenzie, director of physical 
education at the University of Pennsylvania, 
is a sculptor of note. “The Modern Discus 
Thrower,” pictured at the left, shows his treat- 
ment of athletes as art subjects. 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 


When small boys gather on 
corner lots to shoot marbles, 
spring cannot be far behind. 
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IN ESKIMO LAND 


This mother and child live on obscure 
King Island in the Bering Sea. The 
population of the island is a scant 150 
and the principal industry is carving the 
ivory tusks of the walrus. Each spring 
the King Islanders take their work to 
Nome to trade for food and clothing. 
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Nightmares 
To the Editor:—When my younger 
sister was 4 years old, she was 
attacked by a dog and was ill 
for several months until she got 
over the shock. She is now 15 
years old and for the last fifteen 
months has had constant night- 
mares. When she is sound asleep 
she screams like a_ frightened 
child. Upon awakening, she does 
not remember her dream; but at 
the same time she feels frightened 
and for a moment she cannot get 
her breath. I have heard of a 
woman who was treated for a 
similar condition by a _ Boston 
physician by means of hypnotism 
and was helped. How can I get 
in touch with this Boston phy- 


sician? =P), C. K., New York. 


Answer.—It is not possible to ad- 
vise intelligently in such a case 
without a personal examination and 
careful study of the case. The sis- 
ter should be taken to a competent 
neurologist, who has had large ex- 
perience with nervous diseases. 
Hypnotism has been tried in, condi- 
tions of this sort but not often with 
success; indeed, sometimes the 
effects are just the opposite of 
those desired. There are excellent 
specialists in nervous and mental 
diseases in New York. The Boston 
physician mentioned died a few 
years ago, 


Gas in the Stomach 

To the Editor:—What could be the 
possible cause of gas in the stom- 
ach (rumbling noises in stomach 
and belching) in a young woman? 
Would charcoal and pepsin tab- 
lets, essence of peppermint, or 
soda mint tablets help to prevent 
or cure this condition, which is 
embarrassing as well as uncom- 
fortable? If so, would there be 
any harm in using them for a 
long time? Can you suggest a 
better remedy? N, L., Illinois. 


Answer.—Gas in the stomach 
with belching and rumbling noises 
may be due to a number of condi- 
tions, some of which may be 
organic in nature, such as ulcer or 
inflammation. Others are due to 
functional disturbances or associ- 
ated with improper food. It is 
‘mpossible to diagnose such a con- 
lition intelligently without a per- 
onal examination. It is not a wise 
‘hing to use tablets of any sort for 
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an indefinite period. The impor- 
tant thing now is to make sure that 
no organic trouble is present. With 
this end in view, the inquirer 
should consult a competent phy- 
sician and have herself carefully 
examined. 





Hernia 

To the Editor:—I wish to ask the 
following questions: Is_ there 
any difference between the terms 
hernia and rupture? What causes 
rupture? Is an x-ray exami- 
nation best for the determination 
of rupture? I have been wear- 
ing a truss since early childhood. 
Does a truss bring a cure? The 
rupture is slight, hardly notice- 
able. Is an operation for rupture 
advisable for a girl, 25 years old? 
Is it a major operation? If so, 
does one recover rapidly? Does 
this condition cause appendi- 
citis? Does it keep the weight 
down? If a girl marries would 
her offspring have a hernia? 

F. R., Florida. 


Answer.—Hernia and rupture are 
the same. The cause is defective 
development in the muscular wall 
of the abdomen. It often becomes 
evident first after some strain, such 
as a violent fit of coughing, the 
lifting of a heavy weight, or jump- 
ing. 

Hernia is detected by examina- 
tion with the fingers. X-ray exami- 
nation is rarely necessary in making 
such a diagnosis. It is rare that 
rupture in the adult can be cured 
by wearing a truss. Frequently in 
children cure results. 

Whether or not an operation is 
advisable is for the physician to 
decide after examination. It is a 
major operation but recovery is 
usually prompt. It does not involve 
the appendix except rarely. 

Rupture would not usually affect 
the weight. There is little evidence 
that hernia is hereditary, although 
that might be possible. 


Belladonna and the Heart 

To the Editor:—I1 read a prescrip- 
tion written by a doctor for a 
certain sickness that contained 
tincture of belladonna. Would 
not drinking anything containing 
tincture of belladonna be danger 
ous to any one with a weak 
heart? B. J., Minnesota. 


Answer.—Belladonna may be 
helpful in some diseases of the 
heart, and, properly used, would 


not be dangerous to a weak heart, 


Oleomargarine; Lead Poisoning 

To the Editor:—1. The contents of 
an oleomargarine are described 
as follows: vegetable oils, milk, 
salt and 0.1 per cent of benzoate 
of soda. Should this be eaten 
sparingly on account of the ben- 
zoate of soda, or is it harmless 
taken in any quantity? Is oleo- 
margarine as nutritious as butter? 
2. Have linotype operators ever 
been known to develop lead 
poisoning? If so, is it entirely 
from inhaling fumes or might it 
occur in skin infection through 
a cut or scratch? What are the 
symptoms of this and of lead 
poisoning of printers, not lino- 
type operators? Can you recom- 
mend any book or pamphlet that 
treats of such diseases? 


R. W., Arizona. 


Answer.—1. The small amount of 
benzoate of soda contained in cleo- 
margarine is not harmful in the 
amounts ordinarily consumed, Ole- 
omargarine contains about the same 
nutritive value as butter but the 
vitamin content is not so large, 
pound for pound. Oleomargarine 
is a wholesome article of food. 

2. Linotype operators have been 
known to develop cases of lead 
poisoning but they are much less 
common than formerly’ because 
linotype machines are now pro- 
vided with hoods connecting with 
a flue and a draft of air, which 
carries away the fumes from the 
melted type metal. Operators are 
much more careful than formerly 
about handling the metal and keep- 
ing their hands clean. 

Some years ago the Ohio state 
board of health issued instructions 
to workers on how to prevent lead 
poisoning. A copy of this bulletin 
can probably be obtained by writ- 
ing the Ohio State Board of Health, 
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Columbus. These instructions are 
quoted and a full discussion of lead 
poisoning appears in a book en- 
titled “Health Maintenance in In- 
dustry” published by the A. W. 
Shaw Company of Chicago. 

From this book is quoted the 
following: “The occurrence of 
each case of plumbism calls for 
immediate attention to the particu- 
lar occupation involved, since the 
hazard varies in almost every in- 
stance. Thus, the compositor suf- 
fers from lead dust in type cases; 
the stereotyper inhales fumes from 
the dross of molten metal, and the 
linotyper imbibes dust from brush- 
ing the plunger.” 

From a table in which 337 cases 
of lead poisoning, with twenty-five 
deaths, are reported in England, it 
is noted that only six of these cases 
occurred in the printing trades, the 
smallest number of any of the ten 
trades mentioned. Lead poisons 
can be obtained from _ inhaling 
fumes or from dust or, exception- 
ally, in the case of men who handle 
lead constantly, from absorption 
through the skin. 


Breathing Exercises 

To the Editor:—Is there any good 
to be derived from deep breath- 
ing exercises in connection with 
physical training? Do deep 
breathing exercises ever cause 
heart trouble? 

C. R. W., Virginia. 


Answer.—Breathing exercises 
properly conducted are not dan- 
gerous or unsuitable for most per- 
sons. Such exercises might be 
harmful to one with heart disease 
or with certain other conditions. 


Deep breathing exercises alone 
would not cause heart trouble. 


Tuberculosis 


To the Editor:—In a case of tuber- 
culosis if the patient has a tem- 
perature of 99 F., is it better for 
him to stay in bed? Will the 
infection heal if the patient is 
walking one mile a day? What is 
a chronic case of tuberculosis? 
Is the climate of Tucson, Ariz., 
where they keep you in bed until 
your infection heals, better for 
the cure of tuberculosis than the 
system they have at the Municipal 
Sanatorium in Chicago? Would 
you recommend air baths? Can 
a patient be cured in the South 
and live in the North afterward? 
Would you recommend a “shot 
bag” in cases in which pneumo- 
thorax is impossible? As I have 
always worked inside would it 
be advisable to return to office 
work or is an outside job better? 

J. E., Illinois. 


Answer.—Body temperature is 
not the only guide to the matter of 
rest and exercise, although it is 
the most important one. The phy- 
sician in charge of a case should 








determine what exercise is per- 
missible and to what extent. This 
he does on the basis of a careful 
examination and thorough knowl- 
edge of the condition of the patient 
as to temperature, cough, weight 
and heart action. 

A chronic case of tuberculosis is 
one in which the active symptoms 
have subsided but which has not 
become completely quiescent as to 
symptoms and general condition. 

We doubt if there is any material 
difference between the treatment 
followed at Tucson, Ariz., and the 
Municipal Sanatorium in Chicago. 
The treatment of each patient is 
adjusted to meet the conditions that 
are present in his case. 

Air baths serve a useful purpose, 


. but like other methods of treatment 


must be directed by a physician. 

A patient who has been cured of 
tuberculosis in the South can in 
most cases return to a _ northern 
climate with proper precautions. 

A “shot bag” is useful in certain 
cases, but it cannot put the lung to 
rest as effectively as does pneumo- 
thorax. 

One who has recovered suffi- 
ciently from acute tuberculosis 
could easily adjust himself to out- 
door work, and in general it is a 
distinct advantage to a tuberculosis 
patient to be outdoors as many 
hours of the day as possible. 


Cancer of the Breast 


To the Editor:—I have been oper- 
ated on for beginning breast 
malignancy. Could you give me 
information as to diet and exer- 
cise that might prevent a recur- 
rence of the condition? 


M. J. R., Ohio. 


Answer.—There is no diet or 
exercise program which, so far as 
we know, would affect in any way 
a recurrence of cancer. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association has pub- 
lished some pamphlets on cancer, 
and they are listed in its cata- 
logue of publications. 


Constipation 


To the Editor:—I am troubled with 
constipation. Please tell me the 
proper exercises to be taken for 
this trouble. I take a walk each 
day and drink plenty of water 
but that does not seem to help 
a great deal. I should like to 
know some good exercises to 
take to strengthen the stomach, 
as I am troubled with indiges- 
tion and have to take a digester. 
If I do not take an aid to diges- 
tion, I have a severe headache. 
I am 26 years old and feel that 
my trouble can be overcome. 

L. E. C., Iowa. 

HyGeta 


Answer.—The reprint, 


“Exercises for Business Women,” 
contains a description of some exer- 
cises that are helpful in developing 
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the muscles of the abdomen. It 
sells for 10 cents and is sent to 
any one on receipt of an order 
accompanied by the price. 

We know of no exercises that wil! 
strengthen the muscles of the stom- 
ach itself. It would be much bet- 
ter if the constipation could be 
overcome by diet and exercise and 
the reasonable use of liquids. 

The formation of a habit of 
going to the toilet at exactly the 
same time each day, whether one 
has an inclination for bowel move- 
ment or not, is one of the most 
effective measures for overcoming 2 
tendency to constipation. 


Ventilation 


To the Editor:—At present I am 
living in the country and have to 
use kerosene lamps for light at 
night and a coal stove for heat. 
During the long winter evenings, 
when I have time and inclination 
for reading, I become sleep, 
before I have read an hour and 
often doze. The room in which 
I have to sit has no ventilation 
unless the window is opened. | 
am convinced that the cause of 
my sleepiness is the using up of 
the oxygen in the room by the 
lamp and the stove. When living 
in the city, reading by electric 
lighting and in a_ steam-heated 
room, I never became drowsy till 
bedtime. I am as well as I was 
then and get my usual amount 
of sleep in bed. Can you recom- 
mend any way of purifying the 
air in a room under conditions 
suclt as I have described other 
than by occasionally opening the 
windows? When I open the win- 
dow there are drafts, the light is 
blown out, and the purifying of 
the air lasts for little longer than 
the time the window is open. | 
am desperately anxious to have 
these evening hours for reading 
or study. What would you 


advise? E, D., Massachusetts. 


Answer.—There is no way to 
purify the air of the room except 
to let out the bad air and let in 
the good. This is best done in a 
room such as the one described 
by raising the window, in front of 
which has been placed a_ board, 
reaching clear across the window. 
This board will deflect the air 
upward so that it will not blow 
directly on any person in the room 
and will not put out the light. There 
ought to be, on the other side of 
the room, some sort of an outlet 
near the ceiling; a window lower«(d 
from the top will serve this pur- 
pose. 

There is no substance that will 
purify the air in a room. Preset 
knowledge of air in connection 
with health may be briefly sui- 
marized by the statement thit 
warm, moist, still air is oppressiv:: 
dry, cool, slightly moving air 5 
stimulating and agreeable. 
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Sensitivity to Cod Liver Oil 


ry the Editor:—Our baby, now 14 
months old, has never been able 
to take cod liver oil, although the 
doctor advised it from the time 
he was born. Last spring we 
tried again and again to give it 
to him but even the _ smallest 
doses produced a digestive upset. 
During the summer months we 
discontinued any attempt to give 
it to him, relying on daily sun- 
baths in its place. With the com- 
ing of winter, however, we tried 
again. This time he seemed to 
be able to digest the oil well 
enough, but within a short time 
he developed a mild case of 
eczema, Which the doctor says 
was almost certainly due to the 
administration of the oil. At any 
rate, the eruption disappeared 
within a few days after the oil 
was discontinued. This leaves us 
with quite a problem because the 
boy’s diet is admittedly deficient 
in vitamin D. He is getting plenty 
of cooked vegetables and cereals, 
but by the doctor’s orders all of 
his milk is boiled before being 
given to him. Moreover, he does 
not tolerate butter or any other 
kind of fat well. He is by no 
means a weak or sickly child, 
but we are anxious to keep him 
well and healthy and to give him 
strong bones and_ good _ teeth. 
Recently I have been reading in 
various popular magazines of the 
Steenbock method for irradiating 
cereals and other foods with 
ultraviolet rays. I am _ quite 
aware that we cannot always put 
too much reliance on magazine 
articles of this sort and I should 
like to have you inform me 
whether such irradiated foods 
really do have the value claimed 
for them in the matter of vita- 
min D content. 


G. H. A., Colorado. 


Answer.—The disturbance pro- 
duced by fats is not unusual. As 
to the prevention of rickets, short 
exposures to direct sunlight or to 
the ultraviolet rays under proper 
conditions have been shown to be 
idequate_ to prevent the develop- 
ent of rickets. The family doctor 
will doubtless make provision for 
such treatment. 

It is not necessary that sun baths 
be taken every day. In a recent 
article, report is made of preven- 
tion of rickets in children with an 
exposure of only eleven minutes a 
month to the ultraviolet rays. 

An editorial in the January 
lyGera states: “Already foods such 
4S ice cream, dried milk, cereals 
and even yeast are being considered 


's Suitable for irradiation. Here 
enters not only the question of 


dangerous overdosage but the possi- 
bility of inadequate dosage through 
reliance on inefficient sources of 
‘he important substances. It has 
cen urged that several pounds of 
‘he irradiated cereal would have to 


ve eaten by the infant to equal a 


teaspoonful of cod liver oil in 
potency.” 

Ergosterol is not yet, so far as 
we are aware, available for com- 
mercial use. Happily, in Colorado, 
there is an abundance of sunshine 


most of the year. 


Hernia 
To the Editor:—Is a reducible rup- 

ture, or hernia, of fifteen years’ 
standing curable by any of the 
modern rupture appliances or is 
it best to have an operation? Is 
there any danger of recurrence 
after operation? 

J. V. H., Nebraska. 


Answer.—There is no satisfactory 
method of curing rupture except by 
operation. In infants and children 
the wearing of a well fitted truss 
sometimes results in a cure, but this 
is rarely possible in adults. 

Under modern methods of oper- 
ation for rupture, by surgeons of 
large experience, recurrence of the 
hernia takes place only in a small 
percentage of cases. 


Ringworm in Shower Rooms 
To the Editor:—Please give me in- 
formation in regard to the para- 
site known as Tinea trichophy- 
tina. We have quite a few cases 
of it among girls taking physical 
education. Is there any means of 
preventing its spread in shower 
rooms? What sort of treatment 
would you advise for’ those 
affected by it? 
G. M. A., California. 


Answer.—There are numerous 
varieties of trichophyton fungi, all 
of which belong to the so-called 
ringworm family. Trichophyta are 
large-spored organisms (megalo- 
sporons). The small-spored organ- 
isms (microsporons) constitute the 
remainder of that family. 

The most common variety of 
trichophyton infection contracted 
in shower and locker rooms of 
gymnasiums and golf clubs is ring- 
worm of the feet and hands. This 
occurs either as an itching between 
and under the toes, associated with 
a maceration and splitting of the 
skin, or as a vesicular eruption 


(small blisters) of the soles and 
palms. The _ trichophyton most 
commonly responsible for it is 


Epidermophyton inguinale. It is 
usually the same organism that 
causes eczema marginatum, better 
known as gymnasium itch or ring- 
worm of the groins and armpits. 
The latter disorder usually occurs 
secondary to ringworm of the hands 
and feet and is in the form of red, 
scaling patches which itch con- 
siderably. 

The organisms responsible for 
these disorders are extremely 
hardy, as is demonstrated by the 
fact that they can be grown readily 
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from scales which have been dried 
out for several years. 
The spread of these infections is 


best prevented by frequent soap 
and water scrubbings of the shower 
room and gymnasium floors and 
the wearing at all times of one’s 
own shoes. There are several 
varieties of wooden and paper 
shoes and sandals available and 
these should be worn not only 
while walking into the shower 


room but also while in the shower 
Once the disorder is contracted, 

a salicylic acid ointment of the 

proper strength will remedy it. 


Hot and White Breads 

To the Editor:—Is there authority 
for the statement that white and 
hot breads are injurious and 
unfit for digestion? It is also 
said that “if you desire to con 
tract ‘flu,’ drink milk.” 

L. H. H., Illinois. 


Answer.—White bread is _ per- 
fectly wholesome and healthful HU 
one were living on bread alone, 
there would be considerable ad 
vantage in whole wheat bread or 
brown bread because the coarser 
part of the wheat grain contains 
the vitamins in greater abundance 
than does the white part that goes 
into the flour. However, when one 


is subsisting on a varied diet of 
milk, fruits, vegetables, cereals, 


meats and bread, the vitamins are 
obtained in great abundance and 
white bread is entirely satisfactory. 

Hot breads are not as readily 
digested as cold breads and some 
persons find them less acceptable 
on this account. 

The statement that the drinking 
of milk promotes influenza is ab- 
surd. Of course, milk carelessly 
handled may carry infections, 
among them being diphtheria, scar- 
let fever, typhoid fever and strepto 
coccus infection, and so might be 
a causal agent of influenza or other 
infection; that is a question of 
handling the milk from the cow to 
the consumer. Milk is one of the 
very best of foods. 


Melancholia 

To the Editor:—In the case of a 
woman who is going through the 
menopause and has melancholia, 
would you recommend a doctor 
who specializes in nervous dis 
ease or would you advise sending 
for a mail order course, which is 
claimed to cure the condition by 
exercises and diet? 


A. R., Michigan. 


Answer.—By all means the pa- 
tient should consult the best spe- 
cialist on nervous diseases she can 
find. We can think of no more 
distressing waste of time and 
money than to take a mail order 
course alleged to cure melancholia. 
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Grape Juice vs. Orange Juice; 
Kidney Disease 
To the Editor:—1, Can grape juice 
be substituted for orange juice in 
the daily diet of a 2 year old 
child? 2. Can kidney trouble be 
cured if taken care of at the start? 
F. A. A., Illinois. 


Answer.—Grape juice cannot be 
substituted to advantage for orange 
juice in the diet of a child. Orange 
juice is of particular value because 
of its rich content of vitamin C, 
which prevents scurvy. Grape 
juice has much less of this vitamin 
than has orange juice. 

Whether or not kidney trouble 
can be cured depends entirely on 
its nature. Many persons with 
acute inflammation of the kidney, 
when associated with such diseases 
as scarlet fever or other acute infec- 
tions, recover completely. Other 
cases become chronic. 


Removal of Tonsils by Endothermy 


To the Editor:—A recent news- 
paper article advocates treatment 
of the tonsils by endothermy 
(desiccation) and states that it 
can be so used as to produce a 
“cold cautery” effect without 
pain or burning. It is declared 
that the cure is permanent, can 
be given without anesthetic, and 
the blood vessels and lymphatic 
channels are sealed, thus  pre- 
venting absorption of infection. 
it is also asserted that patients 


may carry on their usual work 
and eat anything while under- 


going treatment at weekly inter- 


vals. Is this treatment the best 
one? J. A. B., Michigan. 


Answer.—In cases in which it is 
dangerous for the patient to take a 
general anesthetic and in which he 
is too nervous to have the tonsils 
removed under a local anesthetic, 
the tonsils may sometimes be de- 
stroyed by means of the electric 
current. However, there are dis- 
advantages to this method. First, 
the operation cannot be done in one 
sitting, which means that the pa- 
tient must return a number of times 
to the doctor’s office. In the second 
place, it has been shown by many 
authors and has recently again been 
stated by a physician who has done 
considerable work in this field that 
the results are often unsatisfactory 
because it is difficult to remove all 
of the tonsil. A little piece may 
remain, which may later become 
infected and cause as much trouble 
as the original tonsils. In the third 
place, the little pockets that are 
found in all tonsils and in which 
the infectious material collects are 
sometimes closed by the electric 
current; the pockets remain and 
and cause 
Finally, it not 
happens that a scar 


continue to be infected 
systemic trouble. 
infrequently 


covers a piece of the tonsils that 
has been overlooked by the phy- 
sician, and this stump may remain 
for a long time, become infected 
and cause trouble. 

For these various reasons it seems 
better to have a properly and care- 
fully performed operation done in 
one sitting, with removal of the 
entire tonsil, so that future infec- 
tions are avoided. 


Itching of the Rectum 


To the Editor:—My husband is 
troubled, mostly at night, by 
intense itching of the rectum. 
He has had this symptom for 
years not knowing the cause, 
although he has been to a “rectal 
specialist,” who said there was 
an unusual amount of mucous 
lining in the intestine and that 
the secretions from between the 
folds of mucous were irritating 
and had probably caused the 
itching. Recently my husband 
has noticed fine white thread 
worms around the anus, so that 
I am convinced that worms are 
the cause of the trouble. He has 
tried quassia enemas but they 
give only temporary relief. The 
itching makes him nervous. He 
is in good health otherwise. 

D. W., Illinois. 


Answer.—lIt is impossible to give 
an intelligent opinion on this case 
in the absence of an examination. 
It is a simple matter for a physician 
to determine whether or not seat 
worms, or pinworms, are present. 
There are other causes of itching, 
however, that may be present. 

The patient has taken the best 


course in consulting a_ specialist 
who devotes his time to rectal 
disease. 


Eczema and Asthma 


To the Editor:—My little girl, just 
past 3 years old, has suffered 
from eczema since she was 11 
months old. We have taken her 
to many doctors but so far her 
condition has not improved. She 
has had special diets, some with- 
out acids, some without fats and 
some without sugar, but so far 


none have done her any good. 
Now at 3 years of age, she 
has developed asthma also. We 


should like to know what caused 
the eczema in the first place and 
what will cure it. What causes 
asthma? Some doctors say asthma 
comes from nervousness. I will 
agree there, because our baby 
has never slept a night through 
since she got eczema. 
C. H., Wisconsin. 


Answer.—The history of the little 
girl’s case is typical of many of the 
same type. It is probable that she 
is sensitive to some _ substance, 
probably of protein nature, and that 
this was the cause of her eczema 
and is now causing the asthma. 
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Asthma is in many persons 
caused by the pollen of certain 
plants or by emanations from ani- 
mals, such as cats and horses. Dis- 
orders of the digestive tract as well 
as eruptions of the skin like hives 
may also be produced by certain 
other substances to which people 
are sensitive: such as strawberries, 
oysters and other sea food, and 
exceptionally to eggs or meat. 

When it is possible to discover 
the particular substance that causes 
the trouble, the most certain cure is 
to avoid the offending substance. 
If this is not possible, then the per- 
son can sometimes be “desensi- 
tized” to the substance by gradual 
vaccination. 

It would be impossible for one 
who has not seen the child and 
made a careful study of the case to 
express a trustworthy opinion or 
give advice. We suggest that the 
family physician be asked to recom- 
mend a specialist who has given 
much attention to this type of 
trouble. 


Duodenal Ulcer 

To the Editor:—Is it possible that 
an ulcer of six or eight years’ 
presence in the duodenum can be 
healed without surgery? What 
are the symptoms of duodenal! 
ulcers? What percentage of duo- 
denal ulcer operations are suc- 
cessful? What effect does ner- 
vousness have on the stomach? 


R. D. K., Kentucky. 


Answer.—It is possible for an 
ulcer of the duodenum to heal after 
six or eight years. 

As to the symptoms of duodenal! 
ulcer, the onset is usually insidious 
and perforation may be the first 
indication. The first symptom may 
be discomfort about three hours 
after a meal. Later, there is pain 
which usually appears two to three 
hours after meals and tends to per- 
sist until the next meal or until 
food or alkali is taken. It fre- 
quently awakens the patient at 
night. It may be associated with a 
feeling of hunger. 

The situation of the pain is gen- 
erally a little above the navel in 
the midline or a little to the right. 
rarely to the left. Vomiting is no! 
common but there may be regurgi- 
tation of acid fluid. Frank hemor- 
rhage is not common, but as a rule 
blood (occult or gross) is found in 
the stools from time to time. 

The appetite as a rule is goo: 
and the general condition does no! 
show much change. The occur 
rence of long periods of freedon 
from symptoms is often remarkable. 
The percentage of cures after oper 
ation for gastric ulcer varies. 
Nervousness is such a commo! 
symptom of many things and suc’ 
an indefinite term that we canno' 
give a satisfactory answer to this 
question. 
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hysicians FIGHTING TO 
SAVE twin's life ~~” 


his was the heading of 
a pathetic news item 
appearing in a recent issue 
of The Baltimore Sun. 


Two little boys had swal- 
lowed poison tablets taken 
from the family medicine 
cabinet. Oneisdead. The 
attending physicians saved 
the other only by heroic 
efforts. 


Contrast this fatal tragedy 
with a harmiess incident 
reported from Colorado the 
other day. A little boy 
swallowed practically the 
entire contents of a three 
ounce bottle of Hexylresor- 
cinol Solution S$. T. 37. 
The anxious mother was 
assured it could not harm 
the child. 


The safety teature of Hexyl- 
resorcinol Solution S.T. 37 
should appeal to every 
family. While this solution 
destroys bacteria on less 
than 15 seconds contact, it is 
perfectly safe. Accidental 
poisoning impossible. 


] 


















& STABLE. NON-TOXIC, 
SNTATING. GERMICIDAL $2 
ON WHiCH RET AINS ITS ACT 

"WHEN APPLIED TO TS 
| "FACES OESsTRO 
| MOGEmIC BACcTERs * 
| (SS THAN 15 SECONDS ¢° 





SHARP & DOrME 


BALTIMC ‘ 


In 3 and 12 ounce bottles 
at your druggist’s. 
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Cuts, Burns and Abrasions 
happen in every home. 


Be ready with Hexylresorcinol Solu- 
tion S.T. 37, prevent infection, then 
call the doctor. 


Hexylresorcinol Solution S.T. 37 
should be in every medicine chest 
ready for an emergency. 


V-V-) 6 elo) 1 
BALTIMORE 


Quality First Since 1860 





Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Medical Department 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE, trial bottle Hexylresorcinol 
Solution S.T. 37. (Liquor Hexylresorcinolis, 1-1000) 








Name eid __Street aie 
Cay... State 
aS = 
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Make It Easy for 
B aby ; a. 


with abr} Ad 
«LITTLE 
TOIDEY” 


5 th 
Month 
to 
5 th 


Year 







WHAT a strange new 
world for baby minds to grasp....yet 
how quickly baby learns to know 
and to do! Sometimes it seems it 
must be instinct only, but observa- 
tion shows the influence of environ- 
ment and association. 


The great theory of “con- 
ditioning” is nowhere better under- 
stood than in connection with the 
training of baby to the toilet. Thru 
“Little Toidey” baby at the earliest 
age associates the function of elimi- 
nation with the bathroom toilet and 
a habit of regularity is easily estab- 
lished. All the while, too, mother 
is saved needless disagreeable work, 
and sanitation is preserved. 





and 
for the 
climbing 
age...the 
New 
“'Toidey”’ 
Steps 








When baby has reached the 
eighteenth month or thereabouts, ‘““Toidey” 
Steps will prove a great stimulus. Baby will 
take pride in going alone to his ““Toidey”. 

These habit training aids are 
to be had from all leading stores, at $3 and $5 
for Toideys; $6 for the Toidey Steps. 

Ask also about the ‘‘Comfy- 
Safe’’ AutoSeat, a juvenile seat for the auto- 
mobile [not a toilet} priced at $5.50. 


Ask for by name, and identify 
by the trade mark. 


Write for further details! 
Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 


Gertrude eA. Muller, Pres. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


cA company devoted to the scientific study and pro- 
duction of helps for ts 























Bronchial Troubles 
To the Editor:—What is a good 
remedy for bronchial troubles? 
B. J., Minnesota. 


Answer.—It is impossible to give 
a general remedy for’ bronchial 
troubles. Remedies cannot be pre- 
scribed in such cases except on the 
basis of a careful examination and 
study of the individual case. 


Discharge from the Umbilicus 


To the Editor:—I am a married 
woman, 38 years old, and have 
discovered a_ slight discharge 
from the umbilicus. What could 
be a possible cause of this? Is 
immediate medical attention 
necessary, or is there something 
you can advise me to do? 

F. S., Iowa. 


Answer.—A slight discharge from 
the umbilicus is probably due to 
some trivial infection. One should 
be examined by a competent phy- 
sician, however, if the discharge 
persists after one has cleansed the 
part two or three times daily for 
a time. 


School Ventilation 


To the Editor:—Our high sclool 
has an enrolment of more than 
600 pupils, thirty or less pupils 
per room. The heating system is 
of the vacuum steam type. The 
ventilating system consists of 
heated air being forced in at the 
ceiling and leaving at the floor. 
The temperature varies from 72 
to 80 F. Members of the school 
board and the principal have 
been interviewed and, although 
more than a_ year has since 
elapsed, nothing has been done 
to correct this abnormal condi- 
tion. I should like to be advised 
as to what method of procedure 
can be taken to make proper and 
effective corrections. 

R. P., Missouri. 





Answer.—Recent __ investigations 
indicate that ventilation of school- 
rooms by open windows and the 
ventilation flue is, with rare excep- 
tions, better than any mechanical 
system of ventilation. Mechanical 
systems have been installed at an 
expense of millions of dollars all 
over the United States and any 
number of these are now lying idle 
because they do not work satis- 
factorily. 

A commission is making a further 
study of this matter under the 
direction of the New York Depart- 
ment of Health and it is believed 
that, as a result of this investi- 
gation, we may get a revocation of 
the laws now in force in many 
states, requiring a wholly unneces- 
sary and harmful frequency of 
renewal of air per cubic feet of 
space, 
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For those 
wayward 
thumbs 





This soft, pliable, 
kindly little binder, 
fastened gently to 
baby’s active chubby 
arms, does just what it 
is intended te do and 

more—keeps the 
thumb or finger from 
quite reaching the 
mouth, and does not P 
hamper movements or play in any other 
direction. Children become immediately 
accustomed to it and it is a wholesome way 
to ward off the whole train of baby ills— 
facial deformities, respiratory and throat 
troubles—that come with the thumb-sucking 
habit. Help your baby—try a 


BOWERS KANT-FAYL ANTI- 
FINGER SUCKING DEVICE 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order from us. Per set, $3.00 














Little Rock Surgical Company 
Donahey Bldg. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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Nature’s Great Health Drink 


Everywhere physicians and dietitians are recommend- 
ing tomato juice as a valuable health drink. For 
years it has been prescribed for infants and growing 
children. Now its important Vitamins, delicious 
flavor and thirst quenching quality are being enjoyed 
by adults in increasing thousands. 

Four years ago we began work in our laboratory to 
bripg to you a tomato juice which would retain the 
rich, full red color, the flavor and health-giving 
values of fresh tomatoes. We have succeeded, ‘““‘SUN- 
RAYED” Tomato Juice is the pure 
UNCOOKED juice of selected Indiana 
Tomatoes—sun ripened on the vines. 
Prepared by our EXCLUSIVE process 
which gives you full benefit of health- 
giving Vitamins A, B and C, the body- 
building minerals and essential fruit 
acids. Supplied in convenient 4 oz. bottles. 

Tomato Juice is often recommended 
as a part of the diet in weight reduction 
and as a general conditioner. Write for [@ 
Bulletin H-39. We will mail you a 4 oz. 
bottle for 15¢ or 10 4 oz. bottles for 
$1.50 post paid. THE SUN-RAYED 
COMPANY, Frankfort, Ind. 



























Of the most absorbing importance 
to expectant mothers 


“A Child is to be Born” 


A reprint of the delightful and practical 
articles in HYGEIA 


. 
Diet - Clothing - Exercise 
Symptoms - Bathing - Teeth 
Sanitation + Layette 


25, AN ENCOURAGING AND 25c¢ 
(CC sYMPATHETIC BOOKLET 


American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Meat 
‘> the Editor:—Is meat an absolute 
necessity for a mature man, espe- 
cially if his stomach is weak or 
sensitive? I do not eat anything 
that is fried, only foods that are 
baked and boiled. I do not drink 
pure coffee but half malt and half 
coffee. I drink a quart of milk 
a day. Is it necessary for a child 
almost 4 years old to have meat? 
Will it impair her health if she 
sets no meat? 
L. C., New Jersey. 


Answer.—It is entirely possible 
for any person to get along without 
neat. Large numbers of people 
follow a strictly vegetarian diet, 
obtaining the necessary protein 
supply from eggs, milk, and legumi- 
nous and other vegetables. 

The majority of physicians are of 
the opinion that it is an advantage 
for a child to have a certain amount 
of meat. It supplies in an available 
form the necessary protein, 








Deafness After Tonsillectomy 
lo the Editor:—Ten years ago, I 
noticed a diminishing of the 
hearing in my right ear within 
three weeks after an operation 
for the removal of my tonsils. 
The throat was slow to heal. 
During convalescence a_ slight 
skin eruption occurred on my 
stomach. Since that time the 
progress of the deafness has been 
steady and sure, the left ear be- 
coming involved and total hear- 
ing having diminished at least 
7) per cent. I cannot now hear 
conversation except with a late 
model double transmitter type of 
electrical hearing device, and 
even then it is necessary to listen 
carefully. A recent medical ex- 
‘mination revealed a rapid heart 
without apparent organic basis 
ind no disease of the stomach, 
lungs or kidneys. Ear trouble 
was diagnosed as bilateral oto- 
sclerosis. I am 36 years old. 
What is the nature of this ear 
inalady? Is there hope of a check 
in the advance of it? Can I ever 
hope to have the condition im- 


proved? FB, W., South Dakota. 


Answer.—Inflammation of the 
iniddle ear followed by otosclerosis 
is common, It occurs after mild 
is well as severe cases of tonsillitis. 
‘he joints between the little bones 
in the middle ear, which transmit 
ic sound waves from the ear drum 
) the inner ear, become stiffened 
\ a result of this inflammation, and 

inetimes it may become com- 
letely ankylosed. 

Treatment can sometimes be help- 
ul in arresting the progress of the 
‘iscase and sometimes not. The 
iquirer should see a competent ear 
pecialist from time to time for an 
‘amination and should follow the 
pecialist’s advice strictly. 














Bran? 


Starch? 


Proteins? 
Vitamins? 
Minerals? 
Wheat germ? 
Easily digested ? 


Delicious flavor? 


Yes 
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Wheatena is the cereal that 
brings you — at no extra cost 
the priceless food materials of 
the entire nut-brown wheat 
kernel. Not just the starch . 
not just the bran. 

This means that Wheatena 
supplies ALL the golden heart, 
or germ, of the wheat kernel, 
so rich in vital energy. Also the 
great body - building proteins, 
the health-promoting minerals 
and vitamins. 

How fortunate that Wheatena 
is so wonderfully delicious, so 
quick-cooking and so econom- 
ical! It is ready to eat in 
2 minutes (for babies longer) 
and costs less than 1 cent a dish. 


Wheatena 


The delicious nut -brown 


wheat cereal 











Special Offer! 


“Feeding the Child from Crib 
to College’’ is an entirely new 
kind of book for mothers—writ- 
ten by one of the most eminent 
child-health specialists in America. 
Absolutely authoritative. Only 
25c brings you a copy. Please use 
coupon on right. 





Wheatena sample FREE 
© Check here and we'll send you 
a sample of Wheatena FREE 
O Check here—enclose 25c— and 
we'll send you a copy of the 

book. 
The Wheatena Corporation 
Wheatenaville,Rahway,NewJersey 


Name... 
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BABY SOUP 
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4 
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The Badge of Health Foods 
In Glass Jars 


For Infant Feeding 
TO SUPPLEMENT THE MILK DIET 
Prescribed by 5,000 Specialists— 

Because they are scientifically pre- 
pared under surgical standards of cleanli- 
ness and supply the elements needed for 
sound growth. 

Because they cost less than if made at 
home and save a Mother at least 24 hours 
a week kitchen time and give her these 
extra hours to be out of doors with baby. 

Because they are easily carried, keep 
indefinitely when sealed, are ready to use 
except for diluting and heating and so are 
equally convenient for feedings at home 
or traveling. 

Clapp’s Baby Soup. An appetizing 
combination of Beef Juice, Vegetables and 
Cereals. 

Clapp’s Liver Soup. Calves 
Liver and % Vegetables with the Liver 
strained raw and cooked in the jar. A 
combination taken most readily by baby. 


over 


WA 


Clapp’s Strained Vegetables 
Spinach, Carrots, Asparagus, String 
Beans, Peas, Beets, Tomatoes, Prunes 
and Apricots. 

Are all scientifically 
prepared from carefully 
selected materials, espe- 
cially for growing babies 
and are immensely liked 
by them. 

These are simply 
wholesome, healthful 
foods, packed for con- 
venience and economy 
in 4 oz. glass jars — 
Baby Soup also in 14 


Oz. jars. 
Ask Your Doctor 
and write us for your Dealer’s name 


HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 





1340 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





| 








Swallowing Grape Pits 
To the Editor:—Is swallowing 
grape pits harmful? 
W. K., New York. 


Answer.—The swallowing of 
grape pits is not dangerous. The 
vast majority of people in eating 
grapes swallow the pulp, including 
the pits, without being harmed. 


Vitamins E and F 


To the Editor:—What is the latest 
knowledge concerning vitamin E 
and vitamin F that is accepted 


as authentic? 
M. L., California, 


Answer.—Unfortunately, the ter- 


minology employed in_ vitamin 
nomenclature is becoming more 


and more confused, because every 
worker in this field who has found 
a new accessory food substance or 
vitamin feels free to attach to it a 
new or old letter or figure. At the 
present time there seems to be a 
generally accepted view that what 
was at one time called water-soluble 
B should now be looked upon as 
having included at various times 
from one to three specific activities. 
The first of these activities is the 
antineuritic substance that prevents 
experimental beriberi or polyneu- 
ritis in fowl, pigeon, rat, and dog, 
and also beriberi in man. This 
substance can be in part separated 
and differentiated from the other 
two mentioned not only by biologic 
means but also by chemical means. 
This substance has been variously 
named vitamin B, vitamin Bl and 
vitamin F. Unfortunately, some 
authors have indicated that they 
are willing to have it called vita- 
min G. 

The second factor present in 
what was originally called water- 
soluble B is an antipellagra factor, 
in that this substance maintains 
growth and health without the de- 


velopment of characteristic skin 
lesions in dogs and rats. This sub- 


stance is much more stable than the 
F factor, referred to above. It has 
been variously called vitamin B2, 
vitamin G and vitamin P-P. The 
third activity at one time included 
under water-soluble B is the sub- 
stance, or possibly several sub- 
stances, specifically stimulating 
yeast growth. This substance is 
now universally referred to as bios. 

Vitamin E is the antisterility 
vitamin, which can be extracted 
from the germs of seeds by means 
of fat solvents and which, when 
absent in the diet of the rat, is 
said to cause permanent sterility in 
the male. In the female rat the 
absence of the vitamin leads either 
to failure of impregnation or to 
resorption of the fetus. 
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Don’t hurt 
your baby 


with pins =e buttons 





The Vanta Baby Copyright 1925 Earnshaw Knitting Co. 


Pins come unfastened, buttons break 
and turn edgewise, to torment the little 
body. Be sure too, mother, that your baby 
never can pick up loose pins and buttons 
and promptly put them into his mouth. 

Dress your baby FOR THE FIRST TWO 
YEARS, the SAFE, comfortable way in 


Vantaa 


Baby Garments 


No Pins No Buttons 


They tie with dainty bows of Twistless 
Tape. Dress baby without turning. 

Always fit perfectly because you can 
loosen or tighten the tapes in dressing. 
Safe, simple, comfortable, convenient for 
baby and mother; adjustable as baby 
grows; advised by doctors and nurses. 

In cotton, wool, silk, linen mesh, sase, 
rayon fabrics, light or heavy weight as 
your doctor recommends. 

For children over two 
years old we make a com- 

lete line of the finest 

uttoned garments. 


Vanta quality 


All garments are guar- 
anteed to be non-shrink- 
able of the finest fabrics 
and best workmanship. 

Ask for Vanta 
Baby garments at 
your store. If you 
| cannot get them, 
write to EARNSHAW 
SALES Co., INC., 
Dept. 1200, New- 


ABDOMINAL BAND ton, Mass. 


FREE TO YOU 


5 Vanta Pattern, also “Baby's 
Ourfit;’a book of 64 pages on 
care and dressing of babies. 






























Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., : 

Dept. 1200, Newton, Mass. 

Send free pattern and full instruc- ) 

tions for pening the new Vanta ‘ 

square-fold, pinless oe Also 
ust 








) 

~~ ubys Ousns book and lbustrated ¢ 

5 Name 

‘ AGI ceritcccccesnincsinininininninmniaiintianmenii ‘ 
City State. 
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Old Dutch safeguards your family with 


Healthful Cleanliness 


and protects porcelain and enamel 


It is a recognized fact that per- : 
fect cleanliness is essential to the | 
preservation of health. For that 
very reason the tub and the wash- 
bowl should be cleaned with Old 
Dutch after each using, because 
Old Dutch removes all impurities 
and safeguards health against 
their ever menacing influence. 


The high standard of cleanliness 
which Old Dutch has definitely 
established meets the most exact- 
ing requirements of hygiene... 
good health and good housekeeping. 


Old Dutch Cleanser is Safe be- 
cause it cleans without injury to 
the surface. Contains no harsh, 
scratchy grit, acid, or caustic— 
doesn’t harm the hands. 


Old Dutch is efficient because it 
cleans thoroughly, quickly and 
easily. Its flaky, flat-shaped par- 
ticles possess natural detergent 
qualities and wipe away the dirt 
with a smooth, clean sweep. 


Old Dutch assures Healthful 
Cleanliness because it takes away 
the invisible impurities, as well as 
the visible dirt, water rings, stains 
and discolorations. Old Dutch is 
economical—a little goes a long 
Way. 








Chases Dirt—Protects the Home 
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Oscar SHAW, Musical 
Comedy Star, a Health 
Builder enthusiast. 


+ 
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modern living put such a strain on physical con- beauty, says, “lunbesitatingly 
ee : : recommend the Health Builder to 
dition. You simply must KEEP FIT—without everyone interested ia beiping ve- 


waste of time or effort. 
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Ne before has health been so important 
an asset for business and social success as 
it is today. Never before has the pressure of 








minutes 
a 


day 
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Dorotny Knapp, world-famous 











diantly bealthy”’. 


Oscillate Your Way to Health — 


There is only one way to keep fit— 
DAILY physical exercise. Science now 
makes this possible, and in a most en- 
joyable, simple new way. Just 15 min- 
utes a day of invigorating massage and 
vibratory-exercise with the famous 
Battle Creek Health Builder, manufac- 
tured under the patents of Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg, awakens each tiny 
capillary into new activity, stimulates 


Illustrating the Athletic Model 
Health Builder and one of the 
many valuable exercise 
treatments, 
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80,000 
Because 


Correct 


the perspiratory and sebaceous glands, vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, helps eliminate 
dangerous body poisons, and quickly reduces 
weight in any part of the body desired. 


The Result of Years of Development 


No other appliance can produce the same effects 
as the Health Builder. Improved year by year, as 
a result of long study and research by an eminent 
physician, the action of the Health Builder is per- 
fectly synchronized with human muscle tone. 


A Health Builder for Every Requirement 
Ideal for home use is the Universal Home Model, 
a compact enclosed Health Builder. The Athletic 
Model is very popular forclubs, home gymnasiums, 
colleges, health centers, institutions, steamships, 
etc., while the handsome De Luxe Cabinet Models 
combine utility with distinctive beauty. 


Health Facts for You—FREE! 


Send at once for “ Keeping Fit in Fifteen Minutes 
a Day”—a valuable FREE book showing how 
the Health Builder keeps you fit. Health should 
come first! Write for your copy— NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AL-1857 Battle Creek, Mich. 








/ Choice ot Wa Ward ornate G@uaet 


fe Health Builder 







Keeps You Fit/ 
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RECOMMENDS EXERCISE 
DURING PERIODS 
Modern medical opinion is gen- 
erally agreed that grade school and 
high school girls should engage i: 
their usual gymnastic work durin: 
their periods unless they have defi- 
nite disease that would make ath- 

letic activity harmful. 

A committee of gynecologists 
representing the Omaha-Douglas 
County (Neb.) Medical Society, 
after a careful study of this moot 
question, recommends that the only 
girls who should be excused are: 


1. Those who have functional or 
organic heart disease. 

2. Those who have goiters or 4 
pulse rate of more than 100. 

3. Those who have doctors’ cer- 
tificates showing that they have 
some organic disease that prevents 
them from engaging in physical 
exertion, 

Most physicians believe nowa- 
days that moderate, systematic 
exercise is the best preparation 
for normal childbirth. Physicians’ 
answers to a questionnaire sent out 
by the Nebraska committee showed 
that in most cases athletic mothers 
got along better and that their 
convalescence was quicker. 

Mental hygiene is an influential 
factor in improving cases in which 
pain accompanies the period, ac- 
cording to some authorities, espe- 
cially those who have had experi- 
ence in boarding schools. Dr. 
Florence L. Meredith, medical ex- 
aminer of Wellesley College, sub- 


‘mits that a large portion of such 


disturbances are due to faulty 
muscular development and fault) 
circulation within the power of 
the individual to correct. 


CUBA HOLDS FIRST CHILD 
WELFARE CONGRESS 


Cuba recently held its first na- 
tional congress on child welfare. 
The meeting was an outgrowth of 
the Fifth Pan American Child Con- 
gress held in Havana in 1927, thie 
bulletin of the Children’s Bureau 
states. Delegates from all the 
provinces and principal cities mc! 
to discuss infant mortality and 
morbidity, child feeding in the 
tropics, prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency, the con- 
servation of the family and other 


topics bearing on the welfare of 


children, 

China has also recently formed 
a national child welfare associatio), 
the bulletin says. Many high o!!'- 
cials and merchants and their wiv:s 
are taking a keen interest in tie 
new organization. Its headquarte's 
are at Shanghai and its aim is | 
improve the living conditions ‘| 
homeless children “according (0 
the spirit of the Golden Rule.” 
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F COURSE, Dr. Henderson wasn’t ab- 

solutely serious when he told Donald 
that his arm, which he had broken six weeks 
before, was “‘better than new.” What he 
really meant was that with an x-ray of the 
fracture, to guide him, he had been able to 
make a perfect setting which had knitted 


faultlessly. “a 
Donald’s mother had been worried because 
when she was a little girl arms which had 


been broken were sometimes not so straight 


Eastman Kopak Company, 343 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 





\ Address 


Please send me “How X-rays Aid the Public.” 


after setting as they were originally. But 
one look at the x-ray made when the cast 
was removed showed her that Donald’s 
arm would be just as straight as ever. 


2m” 


X-rays are aiding the doctor, the dentist 
and through them the public in many 
ways. They make possible a far more ex- 
act knowledge of bodily conditions than 
could be obtained without them. X-rays are 
a real step forward. X-rays are scientific. 


STaTE STREET, 
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GOOD LIGHTING HELPS 
tes ol - PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
Mu NS OT Dia eT1CS Poor lighting is responsible for 
accidents that cost industrial plants l 
waeuanannnoneneccee $300,000,000 a year. This, together t 
' ° with the ti $s aile 
I alatable muffins and more than thirty other foods, each . i = ay age Baye vr ana : 
strictly starch-free, may be included in your diet when ‘ficial lighting, observes a writer in Q 
you use Listers prepared casein Dietetic Flour. the National Safety News. t 
Three factors are involved in the a 
: SrrictTLy Srrictty problem of lighting in industry: a 
: STARCH- SUGAR- uniformity, amount, and absence 01 
z FREE FREE glare. h 
: A workman should always be able 5 
= to see as well as his neighbors in 
E other locations. If he cannot, his a 
= speed will be impaired, the quality n 
E of his work will be lowered and his it 
person endangered. If a machine 
is brightly lighted while the sur- n 
rounding area is dark, the worker’s 
eyes must change the size of the 
pupil every time he glances away F 
from the machine. The continual te 
changing results in eyestrain, fa- G 
tigue and headaches. m 
Even with perfect eyesight, in- is 
oe ener creased illumination enables one to be 
Listers CASEIN Flour see more quickly and this in turn e: 
DIETETIC enables one to handle machines th 
is strictly starch-free, self-rising and easily made into a variety of foods in with greater safety. But tests have fr 
any home. Recipes accompany each carton of flour. Large carton, proved that 60 per cent of workers * 
Listers Flour (enough for 30 bakings) . $4.85. rie troubled in = degree with di 
defective vision. This emphasizes 
Sold by leading druggists, fancy grocers or direct the necessity for good lighting. Sa 
LISTER BROS. INC. 41 E. 42nd St. NEW YORK, N.Y. Glare, the third problem, is the fu 
vant 4 muc ! cause of serious accidents. A work- [7 bt 
‘ 77 > r a ao : ‘ > 
ATT EEE PEC arty Meg eon Gul Gene mt 
moving machinery. Such dangers Yi 
’ > 9 can be eliminated by mounting the m 
(Bab S Drinkin W ater lights above the range of vision and re 
y by using reflectors of the proper pl 
types. fo 
’ 
Is a Matter of Vital Importance miceeaecnidain: sneiuaiiiniiiens th 
REDEEMS MISFITS su 
The application of what is now pr 
Robust adults frequently suffer known about psychology to indus- ob 
from a change of drinking, water; try and business would remove se 
es much poverty and disease, Dr. V. V. fri 
tender babies should not be exposed Anderson declares in the Personnel 
to this risk. Journal, Many persons are eco- E 


nomic liabilities because they are 
in unsuitable jobs, which they are 


Use performing inefficiently. In addi- ri 
O an tion to the loss resulting from this om 

inefficiency, many of these are cu 

destined finally to become depen- Wi 

\ N / t dent on charity. Thus another bur- fir 

a eC) den on society is created. ho 

In a large department store in in. 


New York, 240 out of 1,200 em- ab 
ployees were considered problem 

cases. Investigation of their edu- so 
cation, living conditions, health, vo 
personalities and social problems 

led to the readjustment of half ol du 
these misfits in the same or other \ 
jobs so that they became assc's 

instead of liabilities. ( 


in the feedin3, bottle—it is always 
the same, bland and pure. 





Literature Free on Request 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 


680 Fifth Avenue Dept. L New York 














A good health officer is a wise 
community investment. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
ARGUES WITH GOUT 

ine of the first, if not the first, 
health dialogues ever written in 
this country was written by Benja- 
min Franklin. In the last years of 
his long life he suffered with gout 
and his writings include an enter- 
taining dialogue between himself 
and Gout. The time is midnight 
and the dialogue begins: 

Franklin: Eh! Oh! Eh! What 
have I done to merit this cruel 
suffering? 

Gout: Many things: you have 
ate and drank too freely and too 
much indulged those legs of yours 
in their indolence. 

Franklin: Who is it that accuses 
me? 

Gout: It is I, even I, the Gout. 

During the rest of the dialogue, 
Franklin tries to excuse himself and 
to deny some of the things that 
Gout accuses him of, but Gout 
makes it very plain that Franklin 
is to blame for his own suffering 
because he has grown careless about 
eating and exercise. He _ insists 
that his jabs of pain are only 
friendly reminders to Franklin to 
live as he ought to live. The 
dialogue ends: 

Franklin: Oh! Oh! For Heaven’s 
sake, leave me; and I promise faith- 
fully never more to play at chess 
but to take exercise daily and live 
temperately. 

Gout: I know you too well. 
You promise fair; but after a few 
months of good health, you will 
return to your old habits; your fine 
promises will be forgotten like the 
form of last year’s clouds. Let us 
then finish the account and I will 
go. But I leave you with the as- 
surance of visiting you again at a 
proper time and place; for my 
object is your good and you are 
sensible now that I am your real 
friend, 


BEWARE OF DRUGS FOR 
HEADACHE 

Headache is a signal, like the 
ringing of a fire alarm. Drugging 
oneself with commercial headache 
cures is like silencing the alarm 
Without attempting to put out the 
lire, says the bulletin of the Okla- 
homa health department, present- 
ing four principles to remember 
about headache: 

|. Headache is a symptom of 
something else that is wrong with 
Vou, 

-. Do not treat a headache by 

‘ling the nerves that send you the 
Warning, 

The cause may be in some part 

he body far away from the head. 

'. Headache cures may be dan- 
“ous. Ask your doctor before 
ing them, 
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BARRELS OF NASONS COD LIVER OJL READY FOR SHIPMENT TQ TAILBY -NASON CO, BOSTON. MASS 


The Wharf 


at Nasons Plant 
Salhus, Norway 


At Nason’s extracting and refining plants 
in Norway fresh cod livers are received 
from the off shore fishing grounds, the 
oil extracted, refined and shipped in 
barrels to the Tailby-Nason Company, 
Boston, Mass. Here each lot is_ bio- 
logically tested to make sure that it 
conforms to our high standards of vita- 
min content. The oil is then flavored 
and bottled for distribution to physicians 
and pharmacists. 


Throughout every process from fishing 
grounds to user Nason’s standards of 
purity and vitamin content are rigidly 
maintained. 


The energy, skill and experience of the 
Nason organization both here and abroad 
are devoted to the business of producing 
a cod liver oil of true excellence and 
unvarying quality. 


Nasons 


Palatable - Norwegian 


od Liver Oil 


The Better Tasting Kind 





TAILBY-NASON COMPANY 
Kendall Square Station, Boston, Mass. 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers to the Professions of Medicine and 
Pharmac since 1905. 


Gentlemen:—You may send me (without charge) sample 
bottle of Nason’s Palatable Cod Liver Oil. 


Name 


The Nason Wharf at Sathus, 
Norway, is carved out of 
the solid rock of the cliff 
The waters of the fjiord (or 
bay) at this point are deep 
enough for an ocean steamer 
fo take on and discharge 
freight. 
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From Excessive Armpit Perspiration 


with its unpleasant effects. 
From all embarrassing Armpit Odor. 


From that humiliating loss of poise 
which comes through a sense of im- 
paired daintiness. 


From those unsightly perspiration 





stains which ruin one’s costly gowns. 


million happy women have been freed 

from the embarrassment of oe 

Armpit Perspiration because—twice a week— 

No more they use NONSPI, the old reliable remedy for 
perspiration _ this condition. 


ai C 
ruined dresses! Year in and year out, wonderful NONSPI (a pure 
antiseptic liquid) has gone ever onward, demonstrating 
to women everywhere, that a simple easy way out of 
perspiration troubles has been found. 


And so, if you too, are troubled with this annoying 
condition, you should obtain a bottle of NONSPI at 
once, from any toilet or drug counter, and use it twice 
a week; your armpits will then remain normally dry 
and also free from odor. 


The price of NONSPI is only 50c, and as it need be 
used on an average of but twice a week, one bottle 
will last you several months. 


Tee Good tr Se bwe you say 9 





The Nonspi Company, 
2673 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Without obligation please send free testing sample to: 


If you already use 
NONSPI, please Name ——__ 7aT oe 
send us the name of a 
friend who does not. Street___ ; inctntisideabieiets — 
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| NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE 
DEVOTE SPECIAL ISSUES 
TO HEALTH EDUCATION 

Health information has _ been 
effectively presented to citizens of 
Rochester, N. Y., during the past 
two years by special health sec- 
tions of the Rochester Democrat- 
Chronicle and by health editions of 
Rochester Commerce, the official 
magazine published by the chamber 
of commerce. 

Short feature articles dealing 
with numerous phases of child care 
make up an annual issue of the 
magazine section of the newspaper 
under the title, “Our Babies.” Phy- 
sicians, health workers, nurses, den- 
tists, librarians and social workers 
contribute material relating to chil- 
dren in their varied fields. 

“Our Babies’ is a social and 
cooperative enterprise and a recog- 
nition of the community responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the little 
ones who come _ without their 
knowledge or consent but whose 
coming is fraught with potentiali- 
ties of blessing—or otherwise,” 
observes the Democrat-Chronicle 
editorially. 

The contents of the health num- 
ber of Rochester Commerce are 
addressed largely to business men. 
It urges periodic physical exami- 
nations, points out the economic 
waste of sickness and describes the 
work of the city health agencies. 
Articles on tuberculosis, heart dis- 
ease, smoke and noise, common 
colds and diphtheria call attention 
to ever present health hazards, 





GUIDE FOR PLANNING 
PLAY DAYS 

“A team for every one and every 
one on a team” is the slogan with 
which the American Child Health 
Association issues a new booklet on 
play days. Play days originated in 
the conviction that play in America 
has become largely passive, as 
exemplified by the radio, the mo- 
tion picture and the watching of 
football games. 

The play day idea is to develop 
good sportsmanship and democracy 
in athletics, fun and relaxation for 
all instead of overexertion for a 
few, bleacher seats for the many 
and too great strain for all. Another 
aim is training in sports that can 
be carried over into later life. 

Plans for the organization of play 
days with lists of equipment and 
the range of cost are given. Recent 
successful play days in colleges, 
high schools and rural schools are 
described in detail. Play days tor 
industries and for communities «'e 
also described in this little book, 
which would be an excellent guile 
for those responsible for such 4 





program. 
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WHAT IS SINUS DISEASE? 


Sinus disease is an infection of 
the mucous membrane lining the 
cavities or pockets in the face 
bones. These pockets connect di- 
rectly with the nasal passages and 
consequently any infection such as 
a cold in the nose is likely to 
spread to the facial pockets. 

There are four sets of sinuses. 
Those which branch off from the 
nose into the cheek bones are 
called the antrums. Over each eye 
is a cavity called a frontal sinus. 
Behind each nasal cavity deep in 
the skull is a sphenoid sinus. A 
number of small, thin-walled 
pockets at the top of the nasal 
cavity are known collectively as 
the ethmoid sinus. 

All the first three sinuses have 
narrow openings into the nose. 
When a sinus becomes infected the 
membranes swell and may shut off 
the sinus completely, thus prevent- 
ing any discharge into the nose. 
This causes general pain or pain 
localized over the infected sinus. 

A person with an infected sinus 
should at once seek a physician 
skilled in the treatment of diseases 
of the nose and throat. He will be 
able to relieve the congestion and 
prevent the trouble from becoming 
chronic. When sinus disease does 
become chronic the poisons enter 
the blood stream and may cause 
“that tired feeling,” neuritis or 
arthritis, rheumatism and heart dis- 
ease, Dr. Edward B. Campbell said 
in a recent radio talk from the New 
York state department of health. 

How can sinus disease be 
avoided? The answer is to avoid 
taking cold. 





CONFERENCE STRESSES 
IMPORTANCE OF PLAY 


More than 5,000 communities last 
year turned to the consultation ser- 
vice of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America for 
advice on all phases of recreation, 
Joseph Lee, president, reported at 
the 1928 convention held in Atlantic 
City in October. The association 
adopted a budget for 1929 of $380,- 
385, or more than $1,000 a day, to 
cover expenses of research, publica- 
tions, field service and the National 
Recreation School in New York. 

The task of directing America’s 
Play is becoming more pressing 
than the task of directing America’s 
work, in the opinion of one speaker. 
“Multitudes of us have lost the art 
o! entertaining ourselves. We need 
to develop a more active attitude 
toward amateur entertaining rather 
thon a passive observance of pro- 
fe —— amusement,” he de- 
Clared, 
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largest selling dentifrice in the world 


The very first brushful of Colgate’s tells you that here 


isa toothpaste you will never tire of. 


For Colgate’s is different. It’s delicious . . . sparkling 


. invigorating. And how it cleans! 
The moment you brush with Colgate’s the cleansing 
agent bursts into a delicious, penetrating foam. In this 
foam is carried a fine soft powder which polishes the 
enamel safely, brilliantly. This active foam searches all 
the teeth and gums... penetrating tiny fissures and 
crevices where the toothbrush cannot reach ... dis- 
lodging clinging food particles and mucin... sweeping 


away these impurities in a cleansing “detergent” wave. 


Thus Colgate’s cleans and beautifies . . . purifies and re- 
freshes the whole mouth, restoring the natural loveliness 
of teeth and gums. Try a tube at our expense. Mail 


the coupon today. 


It cleans teeth better 


... that’s why Colgate’s has become the 











COLGATE, Dept. B-1797, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
together with the booklet “How to Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy.” 
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For Children, Too! 


TATLELTITTTT 
——— 






= = 
Atlas Steam 3 


Vaporizer 


N>. 111 


Very practical for use in treat- 
ment of coughs, colds, whoop- 
ing cough and croup. Produces 
&@ warm medicated vapor for 
inhalation ; especially adaptable 
for treating children. 


The DeVilbiss Company 
Toledo, Ohio 














INVALUABLE 
AID 
In 
Relieving 
Pain 





The “OVR-NITE”’ 
HEATING PAD 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


Prepared with one ounce of hot water. 
Stays hot 15 hours 


Its soothing heat quickly reaches 
the spot and relieves the pain. 

The “OVR-NITE” Heating Pad is 
invaluable in relieving pain in Neu- 
ralgia, Neuritis, Ordinary Tooth- 
Aches, Menstruation and other con- 
ditions where heat is required. 

Ready for use almost immediately 
on addition of the water. Retains a 
temperature of 170 to 175 degrees 
for fourteen hours. 


It is soft and pliable and can be 
comfortably applied to any part of 
the body. 

There is no possibility of leakage with the 


“OVR-NITE’’ Heating Pad. It stands the 
test of usage and age. 135 hours’ heat guar- 


anteed. Pad with washable rubberized cloth 
cover, $1.00, sent prepaid on receipt of remit- 
tance. Additional pads without rubber cover, 


60c, sent prepaid. 
THE BAG-O-HEAT CO., Not Inc. 
Sole 
201A Traders Bldg., 309 S. LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


Manufacturers 











Make Money in Spare Time 
for Hygeia are wanted in 
Generous commission. Send 


epresentatives 
every community. 


for full details 








HOW TO APPRAISE HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 

Definite standards by which 

health activities may be measured 

are provided in an appraisal form 


issued by the American Public 
Health Association. Many cities 
make an appraisal not only the | 


beginning of a definite advance, but 
a periodic urge to go further and 
effect additional improvements. A 
sample questionnaire on _ control 
measures for communicable disease 
is quoted in the American Cily: 








Are recognized measures in re- | 
gard to isolation and quarantine 


observed? 

Are members of the family and 
community in which a communi- 
sable disease occurs adequately 
protected? 

Are preventive measures used to 
prevent as well as to control the 
disease? 

Appraisal of the city milk supply 
includes the following items: 

Is there a milk ordinance in the 
city? 

What percentage of the supply 
is pasteurized’ What percentage 
shows low bacterial counts before 
and what percentage after pasteur- 
ization? 

How frequently are samples taken 
for analysis and how frequently are 
dairies inspected? 


MOVES SAND BOX INDOORS 


FOR WINTER PLAY 
An indoor sand box was a source 
of enormous satisfaction to two 
little girls whose mother describes 
it in Child Welfare. A tray of 
galvanized iron was made to mea- 
sure 26 by 36 inches and 5 inches 


deep. It was placed on an old 
table frame from which the legs 
had been sawed off to make it a 





convenient height for the children. | 


Then the whole was given two 
coats of jade green lacquer. A 


hundred pounds of sand was found 
to be ample for a box of this size. 

Surprised guests gasped to see a 
sandbox in the house, this mother 


reports. “Don’t they get it all over 
the floor?” they would always ask 
in astonishment. Of course they 


do, but the box is on a bare floor 
and they simply sweep the sand up 
and strain it back in the box, she 
answers, 


| 





Besides being a delightful amuse- | 


ment, the sand box has many edu- 
cational possibilities. Building vil- 
lages with hand made houses and 
people and boats affords children 
wide opportunity for originality. 
It is far better to let the child make 
these properties himself, the mother 
advises. They will look crude to 
the grown-up, but how else can he 
learn to make use of his powers 
than by experience? 
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Especially 
for 


Children 
“DERBAC”™ 


Health Shampoo and Comb 


A delightful, health-promoting Shampoo 


that benefits the hair and scalp. It posi- 
tively prevents and will quickly cure 
infestations to which all school children 


Boards 
and by 
all over 


Recommended by 
of Education, 
and doctors 


are exposed. 

of Health and 
teachers, nurses, 
the United States. 


Our interesting health film is available 
free for schools and club meetings. 


We will ask your druggist to carry 
“‘Derbac’’ if you send us his name and 
address. Send 25c for a 20-shampoo 
cake, 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., INC, 
Dept. H-3, 334 E, 27th St., N.Y.C. 




















Maternity Supports 


Scientifically designed in types of 
models for all figures, gives low ab- 
dominal uplift with no constriction. 
Special feature—Orig- 
inal patented adjust- 
ment supplying sacro- 
iliac support and easy 
regulation to size and 
pressure as required. 
Wonderful reaction to 
normal health, and 
mental and physical 
buoyancy. 

Write for special 

information. 


S.H. Camp & Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Mfgs. 


Fisher & Burpe, Ltd., Manufacturers for Canada 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















Are You Interested 


: 
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SAFE and SANE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM? 


We advocate not “Fads and Fancies” but a 
practical scientific and educational program 


Why not join this Association and thus increase 
the possibilities for good work in physical 
education ? 


REGULAR MEMBER, $5.00 
SUSTAINING MEMBER, $10.00 


These memberships include the receipt of the 

AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION REVIEW, [tlle 

only official magazine on physical education 
published in the United States. 


Write for sample copy of the Review, applic:- 
tion blanks and information to 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 


Box G, Highland Station 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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POOR POSTURE LEADS TO 
FATIGUE AND STRAIN 
Poor posture not only destroys 

the beauty of the human body, but 

it may lead to serious conditions 

that affect health, Dr. Fritz B. 

Talbot enumerates some of these 
ndicaps to efficiency in an article 
the Public Health Nurse. 

If the feet have weak arches and 
are held in bad position, they may 
whe. The ankles may be so weak 
that they are easily strained; a 
knock-kneed position may be as- 
sumed; water on the knee may 
develop and backache may become 
troublesome. 

Lordosis, or sway-back, is nearly 
always accompanied by sagging 
and protuberance of the abdomen, 
which in turn may later evoke 
troublesome symptoms such as con- 
stipation or cyclic vomiting. Lor- 
dosis is usually accompanied by 
flattening of the chest with restric- 
tion of the diaphragm and of venti- 
lation of the lungs. This hamper- 
ing of the lungs increases their 
susceptibility to infection, many 
investigators believe. 

The business man’s stoop and 
the much-to-be deplored debutante 
slouch cause a large number of per- 
sons to become old in their youth. 
A few strong characters are able to 
surmount physical handicaps but 
the mental growth of the majority 
is retarded and reduced by the 
fatigue and strain that result from 
poor posture, Dr. Talbot asserts. 


BABY’S FEEDING SCHEDULE 
AT 9 MONTHS 

By the time a baby is 9 months 
old he may have a variety of aux- 
iliary foods in addition to breast 
feeding. The following is a sug- 
gested schedule: 

6 a. m—Breast feeding. 

10 a.m.—Cooked cereal jelly (oat- 
meal, farina or carefully sieved 
package cereals), toast, breast feed- 
ing. 

| p. m.—Orange or tomato juice 
(from two to four tablespoonfuls in 
equal amounts of water). 

2 p. m.—Cooked vegetable juice 
with pulp that has been mashed 
through a fine sieve (spinach, car- 
rots, very tender string beans), 
baked potato, apple sauce and 
toast. 

 p. m.—Cooked cereal jelly, toast 

nd breast feeding. 

Cereals for babies should be 

oked in a double boiler at least 

¢ hour and should be free from 
ups, 


if a tooth could talk it would 
rely say, “I need to be brushed 
ree times a day.”—American Den- 
' Association, 





HELIOGLASS 


x PEG US OAT OFFICE 


AN ULTRA-VIOLET RAY GLASS 





pf _ >} J7>7L___ > 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY «+ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Warehouses in Every Principal City of the United States 
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Za MERREMAKER win 
Home Playgrounds 
—— Healthy 











Keeps Them Off the hints 


Happy play brings sparkling 
health! The Merremaker Com- 
plete Home Playground gives 
children a lot of glorious fun 
in healthful exercise. For boys 
and girls of all ages. Com- 
bines a Slide, Teeter-Totter 
and Merry-Go-Round. Easily 
changed from one play to an- 
other without help. Used in- 
doors or out the year ’round. 


| =™ ERREMAKER 
6-Play 





——, 



































FLYING RINGS 


For children from 2 to 16 years 


old. Combines a Swing, Trapeze, 
Flying-Rings, Horizontal Bar, 
Teeter-Totter and Circus Climber. 
Glorious fun in healthful exercise. 
Easily set up or moved. 


New Complete Catalog 
FREE To You 450.93 Mer: 
remaker Home Playground Equip- 


ment in beautiful colors. Send 
coupon below for catalog and 








NEW, LOW PRICES. 








THE MERREMAKER CORP., 
744—8th St., S.E., 
Minneapolis, 


Please send me complete 
catalog and NEW LOW 
, PRICES, free of charge. 

















HEALTH ESSENTIALS FOR 
THE SCHOOL 
Clean, wholesome, sanitary and 
attractive classrooms. 
Good ventilation (at least two or 
three window boards or screens 
for every classroom). 


A jacketed stove (if this method | 


of heating is employed). 

Lighting from the left and rear. 

Suitable window shades. 

Safe water supply. 

Porcelain covered water con- 
tainer or drinking fountain if possi- 
ble, without mouth contact. 

Sanitary drinking cups. 

Equipment for washing hands, 
paper towels, liquid soap. 

Sanitary toilets, toilet paper. 

First-aid kit. 

Thermometer for 
room, 

Healthful seats, properly built, 
adjustable to needs. 

Scales. 

Necessary equipment for hot 
luncheon for pupils and teacher 
remaining at school. 

If possible, one half pint of milk, 
morning and afternoon for under- 
nourished children and others who 
want it (teacher included). 

Dustless crayons. 

Moist sweeping and dusting. 

Suitable playgrounds with suffi- 
cient space and equipment. 

Door mat. 

Screen. 

Waste basket. 

Incinerator. 

—Arizona School Journal. 


every class- 





WHERE HEALTH WORK 
MEETS OBSTACLES 

Keeping the rules of the health 
game is not easy in countries where 
tradition rules many of the factors 
that condition health. Not a child 
in Macedonia could say that he 
slept ten hours with his windows 
open, for instance, says Charlotte F. 
Kett, writing in the Public Health 
Nurse, of the work of the Junior 
Red Cross. Bitter cold weather in 
winter, mosquitoes in summer and 
fear of thieves make this particular 
health rule almost impossible of 
achievement in the Balkans. 

Under such conditions the health 
leaders do not expect to accomplish 
wonders with the present gener- 
ation. But twenty years from now 
little Macedonian Mariekie’s small 
daughter will be coming home with 
her health chart, Miss Kett con- 
tinues. “Mariekie’s mind will have 
been prepared, she will remember 
her own childish chagrin at being 
unable to put crosses in that column 
and it is not impossible that she 
may conspire with her child to the 
end that the new generation may 
succeed where her own could not.” 
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INHALATION 


of steam or medicate) 
vapors is prescribed in 
eases of croup, asthma, 
head colds, bronchitis 
laryngitis and other 
respiratory ailments. 

Especially helpful in 
relieving the cough and 
expectorations which 
accompany influenza and 
pneumonia. 

Have you a conve- 
nient means of carrying 
out such a _ prescrip- 
tion? Or, must you 
depend on makeshifts? 
Be prepared with an 


American 
Electric Vaporizer 


All that is necessary 
is to place a_ solution 
in the container, turn 
on the current and in 
a few seconds you have 
an ample volume of steam or _ vapor. 
Nozzle arrangement gives perfect control 
and permits application of steam in a 
most effective manner. Perfectly safe. 
Current automatically shuts off after 


$3.50 


complete 

No fire hazard. 

liquid boils out. 
Order from your druggist or direct 


AMERICAN SUNDRIES CO., Inc. 


116 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn, New York 


Do You Need Health Material ? 


Send for free catalog — 
“Publications Dealing with Medical 
Subjects of Interest to the Public” 
American Medical Association, 535N.Dearborn St., Chicago 


HOME ISSUES<- 


Farm Relief 
A Family Council helped one 
farm family to solve home diffi- 
culties. 
Prohibition 
The Don’ ts to Bud 
because 
Bud spills things 
Bud gulps his food 
Bud dabs his face instead of 
washing. 
Foreign Relations 
Avoid becoming a ‘‘foreign re- 
lation’’ to your children. 


Help for such HOME problems can be 
wach in every number r of 











CHILD WELFARE 
The National Parent-Teacher Magazine 


CHILD WELFARE, The Nationa! Parent-Teacher Magazi: 
5517 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Please start my subscription at once. 











| 
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GFc. 


Edgar stages a 
tantrum 


Stern parents in the bustle and 
mustache era prepared for rebel- 
lion when castor oil was admin- 
istered to the offspring. 
Now even the mildest protests are 
unheard of because little es 
are given Kellogg’s Tasteless 
Castor Oil. 

v y 7 
Tasteless because it is super-refined by a 
patented process. No other castor oil is 
refinery-bottled. That is why Kellogg’s 
always reaches you fresh, tasteless and 
wholesome ... untouched from refinery 


to you. No saccharin, benzyl alcohol, 
flavoring have been added. 


KELLOGGS 


The Origi nal 


.TASTELESS 
Castor Oil 





* 





r 
16, 
°E 1S No susstiTUTe 
PURITY 


Never sold in bulk but 
always in the original 
bottles. 1 oz. (1 dose), 
$} oz. and 7 oz. home- 
size bottles. Enclose 
0c in stamps for trial 
bottle. 





Walter Janvier, Inc., 121 Varick Street, New York 














SURVEY CONDITIONS 
AMONG AGED POOR 

More than 3,000 aged persons are 
being assisted to maintain them- 
selves in their own homes by 
private agencies in New York City, 
according to a survey recently com- 
pleted by the Welfare Council to 
supplement the information on the 
amount of care given to the aged in 
private and public institutions. 

Detailed data were secured on 
1,795 of these old persons in dis- 
tress. About half of this number 
were listed as employed. Of the 
unemployed group 786 of the 894 
were incapacitated either through 
old age or some definite mental or 
physical disability. 

Among the men employed the 
list of occupations was extremely 
varied, beginning with “actor, 
music composer and music teacher” 
and ending with “stevedore, team- 
ster and watchman.” Among the 
women were actresses, an artist’s 
model, two authors, several teach- 
ers, a nurse, a portrait painter, 
factory workers, pedlers (includ- 
ing four who were 75 years or 
older), seamstresses, house workers 
and janitresses. Eleven of those 
doing janitor work were 75 or 
older. 

Of 214 men and women employed 
whose wages were known seventy- 
six received less than $5 a week; 
sixty-five received between $5 and 
$10 a week; sixty-two received 
between $10 and $20 and only 
eleven received as much as $20. 


TO STUDY DEAFNESS 
CAUSED BY NOISE 

An organized crusade against 
impaired hearing caused by noise 
in industrial plants has been re- 
cently launched in Germany. Phy- 
sicians, technical engineers and 
supervising officers in the indus- 
tries are to carry on investigations 
with a view to finding ways to 


combat noise through the aid of 
muffling devices or, if feasible, 
through modification of manufac- 
turing methods. 

There are many industries in 


which the noise is so great that the 
ears of the workmen suffer from it. 
It has been found that in boiler 
works about 72 per cent of the 
workers have impaired hearing, the 
Berlin correspondent of The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation says. Deafness increases 
with years of service. 

This is an important economic 
problem, since many plants are 
compelled to discharge employees 
who are hard of hearing because 
they endanger the safety of their 
fellow employees and it is then 
difficult for these persons to find 
new employment, 
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Relaxation Without Eye-Strain— 
A New Delight for All Who Read—A 
Lifelong Investment in Convenience 


Ease and Relaxation 
Never Felt 
Before 


If you like to read, here is a 
convenience you have long been 
looking for. Now you can sit 
back in your favorite chair, ad- 
just the Mitchell Lap Table at 
precisely the proper angle and 
read in solid comfort! No eye- 
strain. No tedious holding of the 
book or magazine. Your body 
muscles are at rest; your en- 
ergies concentrated on the 
message before you. One of - 
life’s most pleasant recreations a 
is made even more pleasant! 


Dozens of Uses 


The Mitchell Table enables you 
to read or breakfast comfortably 
in bed: to write, figure or draw 
in your coziest chair. A blessing 
toinvalids; an appreciated con- 
venience on vacation, in travel- 
ing and at outings; a distinctive 
and useful gift. 

Are There Children in the 
Home? If so, insist that they use 
a Mitchell Table. Humping 
over books and studies often 
leads to serious disorders. The 
Mitchell Table encourages them 
to sit, read and breatne properly. 


Endorsed by 
Hundreds 

f*I’ve always wanted something 
of the kind but did not know it 
was on the market.”— Mrs, E. 
H, Blanchard, St. Louis. 

“Wonderful, well worth the 
money.” Kessler, Vineland, 
N. J. Appreciated by al! who 
know the joy of reading and the 
value of conserving the eyes. 

Lasts a Lifetime. Speci 
laminated wood, attractively 
finished in walnut or mahogany. 
Nothing to wear or get out of 
order. Adjusted by two simple 
thumb nuts, Folds to 154 in, 
thickness. 

Five Days’ Trial— Send No 
Money. Try the Mitchell Table 
for five daysin your own home, 
Enjoy the comfort of easy read- 
ing— in t or your easy chair. 
Note the dozens of uses. See 
the healthful effect on children. 
If not delighted in five days, re- 
turn the table; otherwise send 
us $6.50 and the table is yours cludes det al 
for a lifetime of service! The] poets) . { 
coupon is for your convenience. | pe} use 
Won't yousenditin today? | 


— 
5 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Mitchell Moulding Co., Dept. 903, Forest Park, III. 
You may send me, postpaid, a Mitchell Lap Table 
in [] Mahogany Finish Walnut Finis! trial. 
Five days after receiving it, I will either retur it or 
send you $6.50 








Write or draw in your 
favorite easy chair 





rd 


Read or breakfast in 
bed comfortably. 





An investment in health 
where there are children 





Tan 


Substantially mad 
beautifully fir 
Felt bottom preve 


slipping Price j 


— 








vias ekeceeovcnense 
Street 


Pssenschdenpcikcvnscccce 
meme Pay Only When You're Satisfied 


Address. . 


State : 
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a new way 
0 


eating bran 


—a delicious hot whole- 
wheat cereal that contains 
but conceals the bran 


RE you tired, pepless, headachy? 

Discouraged because you think “it’s 

just nerves and I ought to get over it.” 

Sometimes “‘just nerves” means faulty elim- 

ination. Your whole system cryin out for 

relief. You take laxatives. Or try in vain 
to like harsh, tasteless roughape. 

Here’s a simple and delicious remedy 
that will tempt your appetite instead of 
punishing it. It’s Pettijohn’s. An enticingly 
300d-to-eat cereal that conceals whole bran 
in tender flakes of whole wheat. 





In this savory hot cereal you'll find bran 
you really enjoy eatin}. Bran softened by 
cooking, so that it’s kind to nervous diges- 
tions. Bran combined, too, with the vital 
part of the wheat, which makes it doubly 
effective. 

Pettijohn’s Rives you the whole wheat 
just as nature intended you to have it. This 
means a richer protein, more abundant iron, 
lime and phosphorus. It means, too, the 
vitamins A, B, and E, which occur together 
only in whole srain cereals. 

Pettijohn’s is a refreshinjly different 
change from the usual hot cereals. Try it 
served steaming, hot with half-and-half. 
Quick Pettijohn’s cooks in “toast and coffee 
time.” Try it. 


Pettiyohn's 


For those who believe in 
“whole grain nutrition”’ 


We've a book of whys and where- 

fores of whole wheat. It's called 

“The Truth About Bran"’ and con- 

tains some valuable recipes. Send for * 

your free copy. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago 





‘UTILITIES TRAIN MEN IN 
LIFE-SAVING 

Hazards encountered by workers 
in public utilities require special 
precautions. As far as possible the 
industries take these precautions by 
supplying the men with special 
apparatus and by specially training 


them in methods of resuscitation. 
The Schaefer prone pressure 
method is universally recom- 


mended, says the writer in the Red 
Cross Courier. Groups of about 
fifteen men are taken as a teaching 
unit. One man is chosen as a 
victim and the details of resusci- 
tation explained to the groups by 
actual demonstration on the sup- 
posed victim. The men are then 
/paired off and required to demon- 
|strate the method on each other. 

Groups are required to practice 
at frequent intervals. In this way 
the men develop this automatic 
method of resuscitation so that in 
emergencies they will be able to 
carry it out without losing their 
heads. 

Two most important points are 
drilled into the men: the first is 
that only by practice can they hope 
to make themselves perfect enough 
to carry out resuscitation and the 
second is that they shall not cease 
to work until the onset of rigor 
mortis on the part of the victim. 
Persons have been prone in the past 
to give up too soon. 

What has been done in public 
utilities could be extended to the 
schools with profit, the writer sug- 
gests. It would be simple to train 
school boys and girls in the prone 
pressure method. If this were done 
many lives that would otherwise be 
lost from drowning would be saved. 


DANGER IN ELECTRIC 
BATHROOM FIXTURES 

Electrical fittings in bathrooms 
should never be touched by persons 
in the bath or in contact with bath 
fixtures. Fatalities caused by simul- 
taneous contact with a bathtub and 
an electrical fixture are frequently 
reported. The London correspon- 
dent of The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association tells how a 
young man was killed by an electric 


shock received from a_ bathroom 
heater. 
The youth’s father heard groans 


in the bathroom and found his son 
in a semirigid position over the 
side of the tub. The heater, which 
usually stood on a shelf, was found 
placed on the floor. It seems that 
the victim must have either slipped 
in the bath and fallen onto the 
heater or touched the wire when 
lifting it onto the floor. An exami- 
nation of the appliance showed 
that a wire near the burner was 





disconnected, 
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Wanted! 


HYGEIA 
AGENTS 


Convert your spare time 
into cash 





Represent 


HYGEIA 


in your neighborhood 
during the coming year. 
College students, office 
housewives, 
teachers and many 
others adding to 
their regular income by 
evenings and 
So can 


workers, 
are 


working 
spare hours. 
you! 


Everybody is interested in 
health. 


Everybody can profit by 
the straightforward, scien- 
tific, fascinating health talks 
in HYGEIA. 


You will enjoy being the 
one to introduce them. 


Liberal Commission and 
Bonus Paid to Representa- 
tives. 

Make 1929 a Profitable 
Year! Send the Coupon 
Below: 














HYGEIA Circulation Department, 
| 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil. 


I am interested in your offer to HYGEIA 
representatives. Send me full details about 
| your proposition. 


Ns cca Mad wh de SSE ard Whee ws a a 


Are you interested in full or time 


part 





| When could you begin 
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TELLS MENTAL PROBLEMS 
OF RICH CHILDREN 


\lental hygiene problems occur in 
homes of wealth as frequently as 
anong the poor. In the main these 
problems do not differ essentially 
in kind, but a few that arise princi- 
pally among children of the rich 
are analyzed by Alice D. Taggart 
in the bulletin of the Illinois Society 
for Mental Hygiene. ! 

An outstanding cause of difficulty 
lics in the fact that in the more 
highly organized environment par- 
ents may see less of their children 
than is the case in poorer homes. 
Mothers should give infinitely more 
attention to the training and experi- 
ence of the governesses they em- 
ploy. Neither agencies nor the 
best of references can be relied on 
to supply the beSt equipped person 
to guide and stimulate a particular 
child. 

To many a mother the criterion 
of a nurse’s success is the fact that 
she herself is rarely bothered with 
complaints about the children. The 
task of bringing up children is too 


often delegated to women who are | 


mediocre in personality and intelli- 
gence, 

Varied experience is beneficial to 
a child, but to one that has difficulty 


in making contacts, frequent up- 
rooting to move to summer and 
winter homes may be extremely 
confusing. Outside activities may 


be so overdone that 
time left for free play. 
Too much spending money is a 
serious danger, especially to the 
adolescent boy who is able to pay 





there is no! 


standard prices for liquor, amuse- | 


ments and other indulgences. Too 
inuch money may be used in many 


unwholesome ways to satisfy de-| 


sires and to inflate the child’s sense 
of superiority. 


Two thirds of all colds are infec- 
tious and are due not to cold pure 
air, but to foul stuffy air with the 
crop of germs which such air is 
almost certain to contain. 

—Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 





STOP 
Thumb-Sucking 
JUBILEE 
BABY ARMLET 


Aluminum—Adjustable 


$1.00 Pair 










Z =o 
‘ : Pen Also corrects Nail-Biting 
7 ml | \ ra A safe, easy, kind- 
aN. | _ ly way.  Invalu- 
= able if suffering 
from Eczema _ or 


| her skin disease. Allows free movement, 
| n considerable bending of elbow. Loose 
' (ing, light, sanitary, cool. Snap fasteners, 
} vdjust to 5 different sizes. Handy. At drug 
! ‘surgical supply houses, or postpaid on 

eipt of $1. If more convenient, order 
‘ O.D, and pay postman $1.10 on delivery. 


JUBILEE MFG. CO., 21 Sta. C., Omaha, Neb. 








EXERCISE! 





a) eo 












































THE PATENTED “BUSY KIDDIB’ HANGER 
The patented “BUSY KIDDIE” Hanger turns any doorway into a gyn 
It clamps on to the door trim without marring the woodwork and ¢ 
away with treacherous, unsightly screw eyes It is tested t 
Swing, spring exerciser, trapeze, and flying rings cat all 
to one and the same Hanger—as desired 
Fastened and released by a turn of the thumb 


PATENTED SO THERE IS NOTHING LIKE IT 


10 Ib 


screw in the middle 














How 


trapeze 





inviting the swing looks and 
how it makes the time fly in healthy fun. 


are children on 
































“BUSY KIDDIE” EXE!F 
And if the grown-ups are € 
muscle and possibly a little t 





In lower right and left hand corners A Close-up buy a pair of our sprit exe 
“BUSY KIDDIE” of the them to the childrer BUS 
and rings, building muscle and “Busy Kiddie” Hanger, and go to it—the « 
health, while keeping joyously occupied. Exerciser hook -uj 











tCISER 
tting ft a 
Y “KIDDII 

t } ‘ 


i OW 

















“BUSY 


The “BUSY KIDDIE” is unique, 
not only on account of its patented 
Hanger; but principally because it 
can be used by the whole family 
from three years up, to be exact—to 
build strength, health and character. 

One “BUSY KIDDIE” set lasts 
indefinitely. Sold by Department, 
toy and sporting goods stores, or 
direct. 


Ideal As a Gift the Year Round 











INNATE 
TODAY 


PROCRAST 
FREE FOLDER 


DON’T 
WRITE FOR 


Dientaed Penal Steel Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. Box 503 








KIDDIE” 


“BUSY 
TRAPEZE RI 








KIDDIE 
NGS 
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Tools for Health 


Books ~ Charts ~ Pamphlets 


Order by Number 


NOSTRUMSandQUACKERY 


and 


Allied Matters Affecting 
the Public Health 





VOLUME 2—1921 


Contains a vast amount of 
information on “patent medi- 
cines,” quacks, medical mail- 
order concerns and allied mat- 
ters. The book is profusely 
illustrated with facsimile labels, 
advertisements, certificates, 
etc. The chapter on “Consump- 
tion Cures” occupies 36 pages, 
while the chapter “Cough 
Medicines, etc.,” deals with 
over 70 products. 


Some of the Chapters 


alcohol, Tobacco and Drug Habit Cures 
Consumption Cures 

Cosmetic Nostrums 

Deafness Cures 

Epilepsy Cures 

Female Weakness Cures 

Nostrums for Kidney Disease and Diabetes 
Mail-Order Concerns 

Mineral Waters 

Obesity Cures 

Quackery of the Drugless Type 

Tonics, Bitters, Etc. 


This book is issued in a permanent 


and attractive form, bound in dark 
green cloth, stamped in gold. More 
than 800 pages. Over 500 illustra- 





Price, $1.50 postpaid. 














Pamphlets on the NOSTRUM 
EVIL and QUACKERY— 





2. Alcohol, Tobacco and Drug Habit 
“Cures.” Ilustrated............ 15¢ 
3. Cancer ‘“‘Cures’’ and ‘“Treat- 
ments.”” ISllustrated............. 15¢ ™ 
4. “Consumption Cures.’’ Illustrated. 30c 
5. Cosmetic Nostrums. Illustrated... {5c 
6. ‘“‘Deafness Cures.’’ Illustrated.....15¢ 
7. “Epilepsy Cures.’’ Illustrated....15¢ 
8. ‘‘Female-Weakness Cures.’’ Illus- 
Nn (Si uicdsts o 5ués baa ceatul 15e 
9. Mechnical Nostrums. Illustrated. 15¢ 
10. Medical Institutes. Illustrated... 30c 
if. Medical Mail-Order Concerns. il- 
SRN. 2 sceawds40sen0sbannnde 25¢ 
12. “‘Men’s Specialists.” Illustrated. 30¢ 
13. Mineral Waters. Illustrated....... 10c 
14. Miscellaneous Nostrums. Illustrated. 30c 
15. Miscellaneous Specialists. illus- 
CE § sdxan bles ascouneeuaweaces 20¢ 
16. Nostrums for Kidney Diseases and 
Diabetes. Illustrated. ........... 15e 
17. The Nostrum and the Public Health. 10c 
18. “‘Obesity Cures.’’ Illustrated...... 15c 
Ee WES. eccnscnenesandiheense 10c 
20. Quasi-Medical Institutions.  Illus- 
NS ‘“‘WenttengnevernnenschemeeeD 15e 














tions. 


Posters 









A series of posters prepared by the 
Bureau of Investigation pictorially 
emphasizing the nostrum evil and 
quackery. They measure 22x28 
inches. Special folder reproducing 
the posters in miniature will be 
sent on request. 


Single poster, 30c. 
Complete set, $5.00. 


Lantern Slide Exhibit 


A series of these slides combating 
the various phases of the nostrum 
evil and quackery has been ar- 
ranged in the form of an “auto- 
matic lecture” which can be used 
in any automatic projection appa- 
ratus. Both illustrative and legend 
slides are included. 
Rules and Rates for Rental on 
Request 


Partial List of Publications of Bureau of Health and Public Instruction 


Child Welfare Pamphlets 
21. A CHILD IS TO BE BORN............ 25¢ 
22. YOUR BABY—HOW HE MAY BE KEPT 
WELL. 


Single copy, 10 cents; 10 copies, 50 cents; 50-400 
copies, 4 cents each; 500 copies, $17.50. 
23. MOTHERS’ MILK—SUMMER COM- 
PRET, 6606-6000 rdendenscaveeneuretec 5e 
24. WHAT DOES YOUR BABY PUT IN 
Se TNS iv ov edeertcconcocesusces 10c 
25. BABY’S BOOK OF RIGHTS. .......... 50 
26. TRAINING THE CHILD TO OBEY..... t5e 
27. CUTTING DOWN ON CANDY........... 10c 
28. SUNSHINE CAMP IN CAMBRIDGE.... 10c 


. STANDARD SCORE CARDS. 


30. RECORD SHEETS. 

31. ANTHROPOMETRIC TABLE. 

Single copy of any of the three preceding items, 
5 cents; 50 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $2.75; 200 
copies, $4.00; 300 copies, $5.7 75; 500 copies, $3. 00; 
1,000 copies, $14.00, 


<—aememe ORDER BY NUMBER See 


Enclosed (9 9.000% for items correspond- 
ng to numbers below: 

EPC P TTT TTT ET CETTE TTT TTT Tre 
PN. 65 cn xbgeeteeetinccascicctcvsddveaadeswes 





Health Plays for Children 
32. THE GOOD HEALTH ELVES. 


17 to 25 characters. Set of 17 copies, $2.00. 
Single copies, 15 cents each. 
33. THE TRIAL OF JIMMY GERM. 
8 characters. Set YY 8 copies, 35 cents, Single 
copies, 10 cents eact 
34. THE FRIENDLY BRUSHES. 
11 characters. _ < 11 copies, 50 cents. Single 
copies, 10 cents 

ANTI- 


35. At MAGIC. FLUID (DIPHTHERIA 


& FR nan with chorus, ‘‘king’s subjects,’’ etc. 
Set of 8 copies, 35 cents. Single copies, 10c each, 
36. FROM DANGER VALLEY TO SAFETY HILL. 
32 to 45 characters. Single copy, 25 cents. 

37. ON BOARD THE s. § 

20 characters. Set of 20 copies, 
copies, 10 cents each. 


Sex Education Pamphlets 
FOR GIRLS 


38. MARGARET, THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. 
39. LIFE’S reas MS. 


$1.00. Single 


OR BOYS 
40. Fah VACATION. 
4i. 
Single copies, 25 cents prepaid; set of any four, 


75 cents; 10 or more, 16 cents each. 


42. THE BOY’S VENEREAL PERIL. 


Sinzle copies, 10 cents; 10 copies, 75 cents; 100 
copies or more, 6 cents each. 

Personal Hygiene Pamphiets 
43. HEALTH IN FROZEN FORM........... 10c 
= A DIET J FROM PHILADELPHIA. 5c 

A SQUARE BEAL... crcccecscccccccces 5e 
48. RULES OF The GAME. 

Single copy, 10 cents; 100 copies, $9.00. 
47. PROPER DEVELOPMENT OF THE BODY 
BASIS OF HEAL 


Single copy, 10 cents; 100 copies, $6.00. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


48. SUGAR COATED CALISTHENICS...... 5e 
49. TEN ene OF «G00D 
RLS sh comdniocundecamadanenennaa® 5e 

50. COMMON SENSE IN MOUTH HY- . 
C00 Ce dheeerUVeeseceoeesresoeeusece c 

5. iT MAY BE YOUR TEETH....... oe 5e 
Public Health 

52. DIPHTHERIA. 

Single copy, 15 cents; 1,000 copies, $55.00. 

53. SMALLPOX AND VACCINATIO 

Single copy, 15 cents; 1,000 copies, $41.25. 


54. MENACE OF THE UNVACCINATED—VAC- 
CINATION IN THE PHILIPPINES STILL 
EFFECTIVE. 

Single copy, 7 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. 

55. SCARLET FEVER—MEASLES, NEIGH- 
BORLY DISEASES. 

Single copy, 10 cents; 1,000 copies, $33.00. 

56. WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

Single copy, 25 cents; 1,000 copies, $35.00. 

7 TREATMENT OF TUBERCU- 


Single copy, 5c; 100 copies or more, $2.50 a 100. 
OB he et eee 10 
| =. Se ee 5e 
60. WHY eneute BIRTHS AND DEATHS BE 


REGIST 
Single copy, 10c; 50 coples, $4.50; $70 a 1,000. 


Baby Health Posters 
80I—BIRTH REGISTRATION. 
802—PRENATAL CARE. 
803—PRENATAL CARE. 


804—BREAST FEEDING 

5—FOOD FOR THE EXPECTANT AND 

NURSING MOTHER. 

B06—BABY’S PROGRESS. 
807—BABY’S BILL OF RIGHTS. 

8—SLEEPING CONDITIONS FOR BABY. 
809—BOTTLE FEEDING. 
810—DIET FOR THE ONE TO TWO YEAR ote. 
Single posters, 40 cents; three posters, $1.0 
five posters, $1.25; ten posters, $2.00 postpaid. 




















